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OUT-DOOR DISPLAY. 

N our own country we do not seem to feel the neces- 

sity of frequent civic processions, or of much beauty 
or color in those we do have. Yet we all know that they 
are capable of great effect upon the emotions, and that of 
a sort which is contagious from one to another of the 
surrounding crowd, so that very strong feeling may be 
wrought up by bands of earnest people marching to 
gether, with bands of music, too, as we frequently see 
in the election season. When we are told how many 
miles people will travel to see the Mardi-gras proces- 
ion in New Orleans, it is wonderful that we do not of- 
tener seize occasion for something of the sort, if it be only 
in the floral processions that a generation ago used to en- 
list all the children and young people of a town on May 
day and the Fourth of July. 

How picturesque is life made for people in foreign 





countries by the processional instinct, and by the fact 
that the Church takes advantage of its opportunities in 


that way! All of us who have not seen the picture have 
read of Jules Breton's painting of the “‘ Blessing of the 
Wheat,” with its harmony of blue sky and golden har- 
vest, and all the glory of the Church and the ardor of 
the peasantry. But quite as charming a pageant as that 
is one lately described by a young traveller as occurring 
on the occasion of the Blessing of the Fisheries. Priests 
with splendid vestments, and singing choir-boys in scar- 
let vestments, and sisterhoods and schools with music, 
made part of it, and bannerets and ribbons of all gay tints, 
relics and golden boxes and crucifixes, and great illu- 
minated books and superbly blazoned banners,added to its 
brilliancy ; and there were children, these representing the 
pomp of the earth in purple and scarlet with gold crowns, 
those with the long robes and glittering wings of angels, 
these again representing the infant St. John and other 
baby saints; and at last there came the Bishop—the Bish- 
op of Arras—in full pontificals, with crosier and staff and 
all his possible splendor, extending his arms to bless the 
children whose mothers held them up for benediction, and 
over all there was the flooding sunlight, and beyond all the 
shining sea 

When one sces or hears of such things one could well 
wish that something of the sort might now and then ob- 
tain with us, in processions of the school-children, for in 
stance, or of the Sunday-school children of all churches, 
or in the various trades and occupations taking holiday. 
With us, when we do have a display of this kind, unless 
it is soldiery or something entirely out of the common, it 
usually consists of a recurring series of black coats and 
black hats and white gloves, with now and then a strug- 
gling and straggling banner, making us remember that 
the English are not alone in taking their pleasure sadly, 
without any comprehension of the fact that if it is worth 
while to have a procession at all, it is worth while to make 
it beautiful and impressive—the brass bands, which are the 
only enlivening portion of it all, being often so close to- 
gether that one blows the tunes of the other to discord, or 
else so far apart that we weary in waiting for the spirit 
of the thing to speak again, the distant sound of one ex- 
piring before that of another crashes into being. Perhaps 
we need the sense of joyous irresponsibility that belongs 
to some of those foreign crowds before we can give any 
such effects as they do; and it is to be taken into account 
that they have much of the necessary paraphernalia for 
splendor and display ready at hand in the treasures and 
habits of their churches and thrones, and that as a general 
thing we have to manufacture our effects for the occasion. 


MRS. VAN TWILLER AT NICE. 


\ JE woke one morning last week with an inch of snow 

on the deck of the Taurus. The mountains were 
white, and there was ice on every fountain. At Cannes 
the snow was two feet deep, the palms almost broken with 
the weight, the fruit of the orange -trees quite hidden. 
Some of the shopkeepers had put up their shutters. At 
Mentone one afternoon hail fell as large as pease. Then 
there was lightning, followed by snow. 

They tell us,of course, that the weather is “‘ unusual”; that 
always before at this time of year the thinnest of summer 
dresses were worn in the streets of Nice; that even as early 
as seven o'clock in the morning the sun has been so hot 
the market-women have been obliged to protect their fruit 
with umbrellas, themselves with cabbage leaves worn over 
the forehead; that no man has devemnel of walking at any 
time of day without a white sunshade. We listen, of 
course. We have listened ever since we left Gibraltar to 
all the excuses made for sea and storm. Even at that love- 
ly island of Majorea, where beggars and bandits have al- 
ways been unknown, and where sunshine is supposed to 
reign, we heard them, But even at Majorca, though we 
saw no beggars, snow and ice lay everywhere, and the 
mail-boats dared not venture out for days in face of the 
tempests that raged. One illusion after another has been 
destroyed, and the last to go is that in regard to the charm 
and equability of the Riviera climate. An old man of 
seventy will tell you, of course, as he told us, that never 
within his knowledge has such a season been known, or 
snow fallen on a certain mountain. But then one can al- 
ways have the testimony of an oldest inhabitant without 
coming to the Riviera for it. 

Everywhere have we heard this cry of the “ unusual,” 
of a change even in the local administration no one quite 
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understands. The little American woman who shops for 
visitors says that nothing has ever been the same since the 
assassination of M. Carnot. Because she is alone and a 
stranger, she is handicapped on every side, and only a 
special dispensation from Washington is going to carry 
her through. She has been here for years, and always 
successful in business, but now she retreats, defeated, 
back to Paris. 

Neither the weather nor the government, however, in- 
terferes with one pursuit—that of washing. Sometimes 
we are inclined to believe that the blue of the sea on 
the coast comes from the indigo used by laundresses, 
while the duller grayish tones must come from their soap- 
suds. For all along the river that runs through Nice as 
the Seine runs through Paris—the river that now is a mere 
stream tracing a crooked rapid course through a wide 
stretch of white pebbles—all along this river are kneeling 
hundreds and thousands of women, eternally washing, 
through cold and heat. The stones they use for scrubbing- 
boards. The wet clothes are piled in heaps near them, 
or, strung on ropes, are flapping in the wind. By the sea- 
shore itself, where the clothes are taken to dry and bleach, 
fastened by pebbles for security, are still more women, 
sitting in groups to gossip and knit, while the children 

lay near them. Of all the things seen in the streets, one 
ikes best to remember the washer-women—the sense, per- 
haps, of there being one clean occupation here. 

The Promenade Ses Anglais lies just beyond the domain 
of the laundresses and the fishing-boats, in the centre of the 
lovely crescent formed by the shore. All the world of 
fashion is supposed to walk on it from half past ten until 
gun-fire at twelve, when suddenly every one turns round- 
about and disappears for lunch. You are always told to 
be on the Promenade before noon, if you would see the 
really fashionable or fine. But though we sat on the 
benches for days, we never saw either. We only saw 
other travellers like ourselves, who had also turned out to 
see. They might have mistaken us the first day, as we 
did them, for some of the notabilities, especially if one 
were in black, and so seemed to belong to a Russian suite. 
But the second day always andoouived us, as it did them, 
no doubt. We became like disappointed children who 
suddenly discover how Punch and Judy is played, and 
understand the man behind the screen.. For Nice is a land 
of disenchantments for the traveller. Even the stores at 
Cannes are better, certainly the society is, and Monte Carlo 
itself is less glaring. 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
I.—MRS. COOK. 


7 OOD-MORNING, ma’m! I'm pleased to meet you. 

You're the new cook,aren’t you?.... 1? oh, I’m the 
Spirit of the Household. What,don't know me! Well, 
that is odd, and you've lived out some ten or twelve years, 
I take it? Did you never meet the Spirit of the House- 
hold in any one of the households of which you've made 
part? After all, 1 remember hearing that the Spirit of 
some homes is indolent and a slug-a-bed, which may account 
for it. Now I always make it a point to be early and 
have a quiet talk with the new cooks the first day they 
come, After that I let them go quietly about their affairs 
without talking much; but they always feel my presence. 
Oh, you needn't look like that! It's a good-natured and 
helpful presence, is mine. I don’t interfere. I only re- 
mind folks sometimes. . . . 

** Perhaps you'll excuse my reminding you now that 
the range wants clearing out, and the fire must be made, 
We can talk and work at the same time. But, oh, Mrs. 
Cook! just think of the day when the gas and electric 
ranges take the place of coal-stoves! Won't that be a 
good day for all of us?—when your time will not be 
wasted over this most difficult and dirty of tasks; when all 
you will have to do when you come down in the morning 
will be to press the electric button or turn the gas-cock, 
ang there’s the morning fire in a clean range. And never 
any black or dirty pots to clean! That will be a good 
time; but we must wait a long while, perhaps, before peo- 
ple are sensible enough to come to it; more’s the pity. 

*‘Meantime you will permit me to mention that in this 
house we always open the grate and sprinkle water freely 
over the ashes before shaking them down and clearing out 
for the new fire. It keeps the dust from flying; it keeps 
you clean, and saves you a dea) of sweeping later. Then, 
strangely enough, those very ashes and cinders, dampened 
down as they are, make excellent fuel—not for you, you 
need a clear fire—but the furnace-man carries down cel- 
lar that ash-pail,and when he rakes the fire for the 
day he adds them on top of the fresh coal, and the 
keep the fire very steady and add greatly to the heat. It’s 
a saving in fuel, as well as a saving in the amount of ref- 
use to be disposed of ; and we're very careful in all such 
matters—that’'s the Spirit of our Household. - 

‘* Perhaps "twould be wise to give the outside of the 
stove a little cleaning as well as the inside. No time is 
better for that than just after the fire is built. Rub it 
well with that old newspaper first, and don’t fail to finish 
by putting it in the fire; we bufn all such things here, in- 
stead of filling the ash-cans with them. Now give it a 
quick polish with the brush. See how pleasant and clean 
it looks for the day! Ah, that’sa pity! on the clean stove 
too; and burnt milk makes such a bad smell! Never mind; 
put a pinch of salt upon it, and all the odor will disap- 
pear. 

**What are those two big tin boxes for? Why, one 
holds charcoal, and-the other washing-soda. We use a 
great deal of both in this house. Of course you empty 
and scald your refrigerator twice a week, but meantime 
we always put four or five big lumps of charcoal about 
in it. Nothing ever turns sour with us. Milk and cream 
don’t curdle, and there’s never a strong taste to the butter 
or the fish; it’s quite wonderful how the charcoal keeps 
everything sweet. Look, and you'll see. two pieces as 
large as hens’ eggs in the pot-closet, and you'll notice that 
there's no smell of old grease there either. There are 
other bits of it in the cupboard; this kitchen doesn’t smell 
of food at all in consequence, you see, and very little 
‘dinner smell’ ever goes up into the house. 

“Soda? Why, that’s the most important thing in the 
whole kitchen. It just halves your work—only don't let 
it get into the laundry; it’s forbidden there. For example, 
you put a lump of it in among the dishes when they are 
to be washed after breakfast. You'll notice, of course, 
that we have provided one of those nice paper dish-pans 
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for you—that's why cups keep their handles in this kitchen, 
and why a dozen glasses last more than a week—you 
don’t bang them against zinc or iron. With all the dishes 

thered off the kitchen table into this light dish-pan, a 

ump of soda laid on top, and the hot-water cock turned 
on full for a minute, just a turn or two of the mop makes 
things clean and 'y for the towel. -A or eved a 
pinch, of it in each pot cuts the grease out as if by magic, 
and with us pot-washing bas no terrors. More of it 
into the water with which the table is scrubbed, is 
used in the water for mopping the floor, washing the 
windows, scalding the refrigerator, and before you go to 
bed at night we always look to have re pour a little hot 
soda-water down the waste pipe of the sink, for there 
rease is apt toclog and grow rank, and make disease and 
bad smells. ss 4 

** Of course we are enlightened in this house. We don't 
want you scrubbing all day and every day, so we put an 
oil-cloth on the floor for you, and we cover the kitchen 
dinner table with more oil-cloth, and we buy it as it comes 
from the shop, all scalloped and cut in shelf widths, to 
cover every one of your shelves, tacking it neatly on, so 
that shelf and floor and table washing means only a trifle 
of labor for you. 

Perhaps I'd better warn you that the madam will be 
down here at ten o'clock. That's her hour, and she’s not 
often late. She'll look to have the kitchen quite tidy 
when she comes. You'll have her chair ready there b 
the table, the butcher’s and grocer’s book ready to hand, 
and beside them the pen and ink. I'll tell you how she 
manages. It saves trouble all round, and not one penny 
goes out of this house that she doesn’t know all about. 
She’s liberal and free-handed, but she won't waste a crumb 
nor throw away a cent. Down she'll come, and a sharp 
jook all around, I'll warrant you. If anything is wrong 
or neglected you'll not fail to hear of iti—though quite 
pleasantly if plainly. She'll talk over the day's meals, 
what’s.in the house, what's needed, just what is to be 
cooked for the next luncheon, dinner, and breakfast. All 
that’s wanted is written down in the books—exactly the 
pounds and quantities, with the date attached. Then off 
she goes; it’s all done in five minutes. The butcher's boy 
and grocer’s boy come for the books at half past ten; at 
eleven the day's supplies are in the house. Once a week 
the madam herself goes to the markets and takes a look 
about to see what's in season and to be had. She calls it 
a waste of time to go herself every day, and she looks to 
you to see that the meat and fish and vegetables brought 
are good and fresh, or you are not to accept them. On 
Monday mornings all her bills are paid. The books come 
added up; the milkman, iceman, and baker leave their ac- 
counts too. She has from each a list of their prices, which 
she keeps for reference,and checks off the books with 
them. A whole half-hour she gives to these accounts. 
She can see under each date her own order, and opposite 
is the price, which should tally with her list of prices. 
Then she draws checks for each account, tells you before- 
hand, as well. as she can, just what guests are expected, 
just what meals she will take away from home, so that 
you may arrange your work comfortably beforehand, and 
the bulk of the housekeeping for the week is done. Pretty 
simple for both of you, isn’t it? 

**| advise you not to let her come down here and find the 
ashman flinging into his cart big pieces of meat and half- 
eaten fruit and half-loaves of stale bread. There'll be 
trouble—certain! She expects that every bone and bit of 
meat shall be put into the stock-pot. There’s always 
meat jelly in the refrigerator, and she looks to have it 
ready as a basis for the purées and the potato soups and 
vegetable soups. See that fat little book over there?—it 
has more than a hundred good receipts for using the stuff 
ordinary people waste. The beefsteak puddings, the 
meat pies, the ragouts, fricassces, and curries in that book 
will give you a new dish for every third day in the year 
—just the intervals long enough for left-overs to accumu- 
late. And these receipts include all the stale bread; which 
in this house is never thrown out, but finds its way into 
crotite au pot soups, dipped toast, bread puddings, char- 
loties, ground crumbs for cutlets, into—well, look into the 
book and see what else. We have thirty-two ways of 
using left-over bread in this house. 

“* Well, [ won't detain you, Mrs.Cook. Why doI call you 
that? Why, to tell you the truth, I always treat persons 
of your profession with extreme respect. My grandmother 
was an English woman, and sie once said, ‘My dear 
Spirit, one reason why domestic service is so bad in 
America is because you degrade it, and treat it with con- 
tempt— Oh yes, you do; don’t contradict your elders. 
With us, servants are a class, with al! a class’s fixed duties 
and privileges. Why, I'd no more think of infringin 
upon the gts and privileges of my cook than I eould 
upon those of aduchess. My cook was a dignified woman, 
whom I always addressed as Mrs. Parsons. She was held 
directly responsible for the comfort and well-being not 
only of my own family, but of the maids as well. She 
was responsible for the good and quiet behavior of the 
kitchen and the servants’ hall, and to a woman who held 
so important a position I could never show other than 
respect. Here in your democratic country you don't show 
them respect, and they don’t assume any responsibility or 
dignity. You treat » oan like menials, and they act like 
menials, and proud; self-respecting women won't enter 
such a profession.’ I learned that from my grandmother, 
Mrs. Cook, and I act upon it. Good-by!” 

Exizabeta Bisianp. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
BOOKSELLERS’ BOOKS. 


T was said of a certain book-fancier, a man of immense 
learning as to editions and bindings, that be remarked 
contemptuously of a mere scholar: ‘* Books, sir, books? 
I give you my word of honor that he knows nothing 
whatever about. books, ee eee about their in- 
sides!” It is the outside of 8, after all, which book- 
sellers know best. They deal with them as commodities; 
but no one else knows so well which books are in demand, 
ag as no one knows so well as an old fisherman what bait 
found most attractive to the fish at any particular sea- 
son, This gives the value to such a list as The Bookman 
has just printed, giving the report from some leading book - 
sellers of twenty different American cities as to the six new 
books most in demand over their respective counters be- 
tween January 1 and February 1, 1895. They make no 
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arantee for the future, still less do they express any 
udgment on the wisdom of the sales; they simply report 
that the vast shoal of fish—the public—was biting during 
January at these particular flies and no others. It is a 
most instructive revelation. 

It is understood, though not express! 
bookseller heads the list with the book absolutely most 
popular in his locality. That means, of course, that most 
of them head it with 7’rilby. Inthe reports from twelve 
cities Trilby leads all competitors. In two (upper New 
York and Buffalo) The Ralstons supplants the favorite, and 
no other competitor for leadership wins more than one 
city. Boston sets The Golden House at the head; then we 
have The Prisoner of Zenda (Worcester), The Bonnie Brier 
Bush (Hartford), Cadet Days (New Haven), A Kentucky 
Cardinal (Louisville), and Round the Red Lamp (St. Louis). 
Each book takes the lead in its own admiring city, and 
sometimes the book thus favored has not only no leader- 
ship but no particular following in the lists rendered from 
other places. Still, it is interesting to know which indi- 
vidual book stands at the head of each group of six. 

It is, after all, these larger lists which are more instruc- 
tive, on the whole. The one leading book may be acci- 
dental, but the six leading books for each city give room 
for a greater variety of choice. Carefully analyzed, the 
result is as follows: The whole number of books voted for 
is 120; and allowing for coincidences of choice, the whole 
number of separate books designated is 45. In this com- 
plete list 7'rilby, of course, leads again, having 16 votes out 
of a possible 20, and being wholly ignored only by Bos- 
ton, Hartford, New Haven, and St. Louis. Next to Trilby 
comes, rather unexpectedly, but in a way that gratifies 
national pride, Warner's Golden House, with 13 votes; then 
The Manzman, with 11, and The Prisoner of Zenda, with 
10. From this the coincidence of tastes falls off rapidly. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Play- Actress have pleased 
6 cities each; The Indiscretions of the Duchess, 4; and The 
Raistons and Kidd's Social Evolution, only 3 each. Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, Sardou’s Madame Sans - Géne, 
Cotes's Vernon's Aunt, Bellamy’s Century of Charades, 
Round the Red Lamp, The Kentucky Cardinal, A Bachelor 
Maid, Sweet Clover, Drummond's Ascent of Man, Sherlock 
Holmes, and The Jungle Book are reported from 2 cities 
each. Ford's Literary Shop, Masson's Napoleon, Lover and 
Husband, Hope's God in the Car and Dolly Dialogues, Barr's 
Midst of Alarma, Meredith's Lord Ormont, Riley's Arma- 
zindy, Field's Love Songs (both these in Chicago), Mrs. 
Ward's Marcella, Bouvet’s My Lady, Wepmade ity Lady 
Rotha, Peloube's Notes, A Yale Man up to Date (this nat- 
urally in New Haven), Deland’s Philip and his Wife, the 
new Life of Whittier, Bridge’s Overheard in Arcady, 
Crockett’s Raiders, Bigelow's Borderland of Czar and Kai- 
ser, Crockett's A Lilac Sun-bonnet, Lloyd's Wealth against 
Commonwealth, Whiting’s World Beautiful,Gibvson's Draw 
ings, Dubois’s Witty, Wise, and Wicked Maxims, and Whar- 
ton’s Colonial Days and Dames are included, each in one 
city only, among the popular half-dozen. 

There is probably no reader to whom this list, taken as a 
whole, will not carry a sense of something amazing. There 
are few readers who will not hear for the first time from 
these twenty booksellers the names of books of which they 
never before heard, and whose titles inspire no strong wish 
to bear of them again. On the other band, there never 
was a better illustration of the truth told by the late Dr. 
Holmes, that ‘ the highways of literature are spread over 
with the shells of dead novels, each of which has been 
swallowed at a mouthful by the public and done with.” 
Who can help thinking of this on noticing that Lord Or- 
mont and Marcella and The Raiders and Philip and his 
Wife already receive but one vote each in this symposium 
of booksellers; and that Stevenson and Howells and Barrie 
and Wallace do not receive even one. Yet each of these 
last authors has published a new book more recently than 
some of those on the list; but it did not, it seems, happen 
to enter into that passing foam-wave of popularity of 
which these twenty bookseliers were taking the gauge. 

It is to be remembered also that an enormous element of 
traffic is left out when we rely too much on these returns 
from selected booksellers in good standing. This is the 
part played by the railway trade, including the city sta- 
tion counters—a trade that with an ever-travelling public 
counts for a greatdeal. It is a trade, too, which often dif- 
fers in kind as well as degree from that which goes over 
the counters of booksellers. It belongs to a world where 
Mr. Gunter and Mr. Ross reign supreme, and where for- 
tunes are made by books hardly ever noticed in reviews 
or appearing among the sales of city booksellers. There 
is something curious in this demarcation of literary grades 
in America, while in England the magazines point with 
pride toeven Mr. Haggard’s contributions, although Ouida, 
it is observed, has now beguu to complain of her publishers. 
In both countries, however, it has come to be recognized 
that a popular author must make hay while the sun 
shines, and that a telling book is not necessarily one of 
permanent hold. Among publishers of school-books, in 
particular, it has become almost a maxim that a new 
book which comes in with a rush is very apt to go out in 
the same way, while the steadier sale is a far securer in- 
troduction. Every author—and particularly every un- 
successful one — probably looks towards the future at 
every apparent lapse of temporary fame. He consoles 


himself, perhaps, with that fine saying of Lord Bacon’s, 
applied by Wendell Phillips so eloquently to Theodore 
Parker, ‘‘I leave my name and memory to foreign lands 
and to my contemporaries, after some time be passed.” 

=. we 





SPRING DRESSES FROM PARIS. 


Ts first French dresses imported for spring are charm- 
ingly light and attractive. They are made of Scotch 
tweeds, crépons, and new mixtures of silk and wool that 
will serve not only during the demi-season, but in summer 
also. In style they have the graceful easy effect now so 
popular, and which is much more easily carried out in 
light fabrics than in heavier winter stuffs. To give this 
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effect belted waists reappear with drooping fronts, with 
box-pleats, and with yokes, but with novel variations from 
those now worn. The opening of the round waist is con- 
cealed either under the front pleat or the trimming or on the 
left side, and the lining is fitted by darts and side forms 
in the usual way. The end of the waist goes inside the 
belt, which is attached to the skirt, and modistes claim 
that putting the skirt belt outside permits them to regu- 
late the apparent length of the waist, making it long or 
short by placing loops on the dress waist to meet hooks 
inside the skirt belt. 

Satin or changeable taffeta silk yokes are on crépon and 
tweed gowns. Some are very shallow, others’ reach low 
on the bust, and many are overlaid with lace vines or écru 
—e the vine patterns in rows around, and the ap- 
pliqué embroidery in lengthwise points. White satin is, 
according to French taste, not too elegant for the yoke of 
a light tweed gown, and plain shot taffeta is good enough 
for that of a crépon waist, as, in fact, it merely forms a 
foundation for the embroidered or lace trimming. 

A triple box-pleat drooping over the belt remains in 
favor, and may begin at the throat or below a narrow 
yoke. The back usually repeats the front in pleats that 
are not allowed to droop. Sometimes ruffles of doubled 
silk extend up each side of the pleats, widening toward 
the shoulders and made very full there. Two box-pleats 
outside of a wide band of embroidery are excellent length- 
wise trimmings both in front and back of wool dresses, or 
of silk as ma 

A short circular basque five or six inches deep is now 
seen with belted and box-pleated waists, the basque be- 
ing sewed to the top of the skirt with the belt which goes 
ou outside the waist. As the skirt fastens in the back, the 
little basque is open in front and back alike. It is un- 
lined, and is trimmed all around with a border matching 
the waist trimming. . 

Cream white or écru batiste elaborately embroidered 
makes very elegant waists to gowns that have sleeves and 
skirt of silk or of fine wool. The embroidery has slits 
wrought among its flowers, through which inch-wide rib- 
bons are drawn lengthwise, and lapped in loops on the 
bust and belt. Such waists may be the simplest blouses, 
gathered at neck and belt and hooked invisibly on the 
left side, or else they are set on below yokes of tucked or 
shirred silk. There is a tendency in the newest gowns to 
plainer collars, mere bands of ribbon trimmed with inser- 
tion, or else of silk tucked all around, or edged with pip- 
ings of the same, The narrow belt matches the collar. 

Mutton-leg sleeves remain in favor, but are more trimmed 
than they have been. They have lengthwise rows of 
milliner’s folds or lace vines, or straight edged insertions 
renching from armhole to elbow, or even to the wrist. 
Elbow sleeves of a single draped puff are seen again, while 
others are formed of ruffles all around. A new fancy is 
that of cutting the sleeves of wool gowns to flare at the 
wrist and inserting close satin under-sleeves, thus prepar- 
ing for warm or cold weather, whichever may come. 

Skirts retain their great width, sometimes reaching 
eight or nine yards around the foot, although there are 
others that are but five, but they are cut and trimmed in 
more varied ways than at present. Some are in circular 
shape and without lining, being quite soft, and merely 
faced ten inches deep, while others are stiffened and go- 
deted all around. An effective skirt for spring woollens 
has a broad triple bex-pleat down the front, as if continued 
from the box-pleat of the waist. This is in a circular 
skirt of wool, unlined, and the back held in three small 
single pleats. Lengthwise trimmings are used on the 
seams of gored and godeted skirts of crépon or barége. 
Milliners’ folds of taffeta and appliqué lace vines are used 
as such trimmings. 

A new silk and wool fabric is employed for a very 
stylish gown among a number of Paris dresses imported 
by Arnold, Constable, & Co. It has the fashionable com- 
bination of bluet with white and black, the bluet in a silk 
basket -woven ground interspersed with large disks of 
black and white checked wool. It is made over bluet taf- 
feta, the fitted waist having a finely tucked collar-band 
and yoke, from which falls a blouse of very heavily em- 
broidered écru batiste, hanging slightly over the belt. 
Black satin ribbons an inch wide are drawn through slits 
in the batiste. and droop below it in loops on the belt. 
Large gigot sleeves of the dress material have a row of 
the ribbon inserted down the outside their whole length. 
The skirt has nine breadths softly lined with taffeta held 
in round pleats by elastic bands inside: Between the 
breadths are bands of the black ribbon, each ending in 
two loops at the foot, the edges of the breadths being 
stitched on the ribbon. 

A lovely light dress of bouclé crépon of a light beige 
shade has sleeves and waist trimming of plaid taffeta, a 
small plaid of gray, beige, and tan-color. he waist has a 
double box-pleat down front and back, with a bias ruffle 
of the plaid silk coming out on either side.- The silk is 
doubled to make a ruffle three inches wide at the top, 
which tapers to a point at the belt. A soft girdle and 
stock are of bias black velvet. The skirt has a broad 
double box-pleat down the front, held at the top by four 
Dresden china buttons placed two in a row just below the 
belt. ‘ 

A Scotch tweed of loosely woven threads, partly beige- 
color and partly red, has a skirt nine yards wide at foot, 
cut in circular shape, and completed by a triple box-pleat 
down the front. ‘The pleats are stitched a few inches be- 
low the top, then sewed underneath almost to the knee, 
and thence left free. There are three small box-pleats in 
the back. There is no,lining, but a ten-inch facing of 
silk has crinoline inside. A lovely round waist has a 
narrow yoke of white satin, to which the waist is box- 
pleated in front and back. Rows of écru lace in vine pat- 
tern go around the yoke and the high satin collar-band. 
Below the yoke falls a circular bertha of the wool which 
matches a little basque six inches deep below the belt. 
These are bordered with an inch-wide band of white satin 
holding two vines of lace. The sleeves are huge gigots, 
which are cut to flare at the wrists and disclose prett 
little under-sleeves of white satin and lace. A narrow belt 
of beige-colored kid completes the dress. 

A corn-flower blue crépon has a skirt with eight narrow 
gores and a broad front gore, all lined with silk, and all 
the joining seams trimmed with milliners’ folds of change- 
able blue and yellow taffeta. There is no stiffening in 
the skirt, but an elastic band is all around inside, holding 
each gore in a round curve, and it is sewed to a narrow 
belt of the taffeta which is nearly covered by two of the 
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milliners’ folds. The round waist has the front of taffeta 
in two soft curved pleats from neck to waist, and a smooth 
yoke is also of the taffeta. Points of écru embroidery 
are applied between and beside the pleats, and others 
point low on the waist. Mution-leg sleeves of the crépon 
have three of the milliners’ folds their whole length, with 
points of embroidery forming epaulettes. 

An exceedingly modish iittle jacket for tailor gowns 
and outing suits reaches only to the waist-line, and is box- 
pleated and belted in the prevailing fashion. The back, 
shaped like that of an Eton jacket, has three length- 
wise box-pleats, each an inch and a half wide, stitched 
flatly along their edges, and disappearing under a belt of 
the same width similarly stitched. The open fronts are 
longer, pointing slightly below the waist, fitted by single 
darts, and turned over in short revers with a notched 
collar. The belt is stitched across the back and sides, and 
goes inside the darts to fasten in front, where it laps in a 
point and is buttoned. The sleeves are large and taper- 
ing. A skirt of not exaggerated width without lining is 
cut to escape all around. Whip-cords, serge, homespun, 
and tweeds are made by this model for spring. while for 
summer wear piqué, duck, and linen will be cut in the 
same fashion. A shirt-waist of silk or cotton completes 
the suit. 

A new three-buttoned coat for tailor gowns is made to 
define the waist by having the buttoning begin at the 
waist-line and reach up toward the bust. The top then 
opens in wide silk-faced revers to disclose a white or col- 
ored vest, which is also cut low, and shows a chemisette of 
linen or batiste with high collar and cravat. 

Small girls’ dresses and those of larger school girls will 
be made with high-necked belted waists drooping over 
the belt in front and buttoned up the back. Box-pleated 
waists will be much used for their light wool dresses of 
Scotch tweeds, and of challis and crépons also. For wash 
dresses are tucked drooping waists, and others with shal 
low yokes of the material, or else of embroidery in open 
eyelet designs. Skirts will be straight and very full. 

Sailor suits of Galatea twills and of the cotton teviots 
are made in very light pink, blue, and tan colors, The 
sailor collar is of white Galatea, and is very large indeed. 
For the nicest collars a narrow insertion of open embroid 
ery is a pretty trimming, and two rows cross the white 
shield worn with them. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

by a daintily bound volume of green and silver' Mr. 

George Bassett presents two stories, differing widely 
in plot and local setting, but with certain well - defined 
similarities marking both. The characters who play their 
parts on the little stage are charmingly well-bred, cyn 
ical, and good-humoredly selfish. Their talk is epigram 
matic, and their wit is keen and not unkindly. The her 
oines in both stories have drawn blanks in the lottery 
matrimonial, and both possess in marked degree the gam 
bling instinct; the one displays hers at the roulette tables 
of Monte Carlo, and the other plays her game with human 
pawns under the blazing sun of Yokohama and in the 
shaded lanes of an English estate. 

In Hippolyte the author has shown that although a man 
may not be a hero to his valet de chambre, yet it is possible 
for the valet to assume heroic proportions on his own ac- 
count. To relieve the distressed purse of a Viennese 
baronne who has made ducks and drakes of her fortune 
by persistent backing of the wrong color may not be the 
highest species of knight-errantry, yet it betokens a sort 
of Bayard-like quality. And if the child of the Faubourg 
St. Denis was not sans reproche, he surely deserved the 
other part of the knightly legend when he seized the dy- 
namite bomb that May day in Paris. 

Golden- Beak sets forth the exceeding danger of trifling 
with faith plighted to a ‘son of Tokugawa,” especially 
when that individual expects to be shogun some day, and 
has a number of adherents who share the hope. 

Leaving Mrs. Potwin to a fate whose tragedy was 
scarcely merited by the offence, we enter an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere as we open the pages of Men Born 
Equal Here we have no extravagant exercise of fancy, 
but rather a presentation, under the form of fiction, of one 
of the tremendous problems of the nineteenth century— 
the relation of capital and labor. This was a problem 
which Mr. Horace Marsh, New England born, Harvard 
bred, thought he could help solve in the Western town in 
which fate has cast his lot. As he studies the question it 
seemed, ‘‘though the struggle is' world-wide, it is here 
in the United Btates that the real battle will be fought 
and the real victory won. As we threw off monarchy and 
stamped out slavery, 80, it seems to me, destiny will have 
it that here shall be the scene of the final triumph over 
wretchedness and want. We lave built the two sides of 
the arch, and it needs only the key-stone.” So Marsh 
goes into politics in search of the key-stone, and finds it a 
block not yet quarried. He fancies he sees the dawning 
of the new day in the third party, and learns the sad les- 
son that ‘‘it is not through Populism that salvation will 
come. It is more likely to be through the reaction against 
Populism.” The young reformer’s faith is sadly shaken 
by the trickery of his associates, who, as a bit of political 
chicanery, encourage labor leaders to bring on a strike, with 
its attendant lawlessness, as a means of carrying an elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Robinson's descriptive powers are excellent, and 
the scenes of riot and disorder he pictures might have 
been copied from the recent occurrences in Brooklyn. 
Though the book is nota novel pure and simple, it has 
running through it a love story, or rather the love stories, 
of three couples; it has plenty of quiet humor, and the 
characters ate sharply drawn. Surely we have seen be- 
fore just such politicians, and Wollmer, the labor agitator, 
is our old friend ‘‘ the waiking delegate transported to a 
Western clime.” The author treats the labor question 
fairly. He sees the defects on both sides, but, like many 
another, he has no infallible remedy to suggest; but he 
makes this pregnant suggestion: ‘‘In another generation 
the men who do the things that Wollmer and his friends 
have done here during the last two months will be treated 
as the most dangerous criminals—far more destructive 
- society than the man who commits an individual mur- 

er.” 


! Hippolyte and Golden- Beak. By George Bassett. 
Brothers, New York, 

2 Men Born Equal. By Harry Perry Robinson. Uarper & Brothers, 
New York. 
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SPRING HATS. 
bey English walking hat, or boat shape, as it 
is now called, is shown again this spring, but 

with the lighter French trimming instead of the 
severe English style. That illustrated is a beige 
colored chip. Two velvet chouz are at the front, 
one of deep dahlia color and one of pink. A bunch 
of variegated roses is on both the upturned sides, 
with the leaves arranged to form a standing 
aigrette, and a few of the blossoms resting on the 
hair at the back 

A little jet capote shown has double jet-span- 
gled wings spreading at the front, with a pink vel 
vet chor and a pair of aigrettes between Two 
similar chour are placed one at each side of the 
back 


DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 
CALLING costume in combined silk and vel- 

i vet has skirt and sleeves of greenish-gray silk 
broché with dahlia-red figures and a dahlia velvet 
waist. The skirt has two narrow lines of jet de- 
fining the front seams. The front of the waist is 
in three flat box-pleats, looped at the lower edge, 
while the back is plain. Jet ornaments are on the 
shoulders, terminating in festoons across the front 
and a fringe at the back 

One afternoon reception toilette, shown on page 
185, is of lavender-blue moiré with ivory diagonal 
stripes. The skirt falls in flat pleats at the front 
and in round godets at the back. The waist is cut 
with short cut-away jacket fronts, which open on 
a long vest of plain blue silk ornaménted with 
ivory passementerie; a shorter waved basque of 
the same silk extends across the back. Pleated 
revers of the vest material fold out upon the jacket 
fronts, and connect with a broad round collar of 
the silk. Where the jacket fronts meet on the bust 
a long bow of ivory ribbon drops almost to the foot 
of the skirt 

A blouse waist of embroidered cloth shown ac- 
companies a plain skirt of fawn cloth. The waist 
is of golden-brown cloth, with an all-over embroid- 
ery of brown silk, cream chenille, and gold thread. 
The front has a funnel-shaped box-pleat drooping 
at the waist, and the back is in a flat pleat. At 
the top is a round yoke of the fawn cloth, with 
draped revers caught with ribbon chour 

Chiné- figured silk, with a light fuchsia - red 
ground, is the material of one of the dinner gowns 
illustrated. A narrow scarf of bronze velvet is 
knotted at intervals about the edge of the skirt. 
The plain-fitting waist, with short puffed sleeves, 
has a heart-shaped décolletage, framed on the 
shoulders and back by a deep velvet collar edged 
with spangled passementerie, and draped at the 
front in chiffon scarfs coming from under the col 
lar, and banging in lace-edged ends to below the 
waist 

A sumptuous gown is of green velvet, with ap- 
plied metallic embroidery associated with green 
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Sprinc Gown, 


Spring Bonner. 





and brown shot moiré. The entire front of the 
skirt is of velvet, interrupted on each side by a nar- 
row moiré panel with spangled edge. The deep- 
folded back of the skirt is of the moiré. The low- 
necked pointed bodice is of velvet, with drooping 
puffed sleeves of moiré. 


THE PUMELO, ALIAS THE SHAD- 
DOCK, ALIAS THE GRAPE-FRUIT. 


CS SHADDOCK, of the East India 
trade, who first brought the Chinese pumelo 
(Citrus deceumana) to Europe, imposed, or had im- 
posed; his name upon this curious importation, 
This giant orange was the wonder of botanical 
gardens and conservatories, and taken to the West 
Indies, flourished as if in its native Cochin China. 
The tree was a valued ornament, but its fruit so 
coarse and tasteless that it was only a curiosity, a 
showy trophy for fairs and exhibitions. 

After its introduction to Florida, citrus-growers 
experimented with it, and by careful growing and 
cultivation secured for the transplanted pumelo 
qualities that render it in some ways almost supe- 
rior to its Asiatic archetype. The once dry and 
despised curio is now a delicious and valuable 
table fruit, and it is esteemed also for tonic and 
alterative qualities that make it almost a necessary 
at this time of the year. It came slowly into mar- 
ket and into favor, but had great vogue and a sud 
den bound to popularity at the time of the first ep- 
idemic of the grippe, when fruit-venders labelled 
it and physicians commended it as an excellent 
fruit for grippe convalescents. Many other no- 
tions ran wild for a brief while, but the pumelo 
has remained fast fixed in the routine of luxurious 
living. Whether its ey 4 kind of citric acid 
is deadly to the bacilli of the grippe or not, the 
pumelo is seriously extolled as a beneficent spring 
tonic, the regular use of it claimed to be as sov- 
ereign as a course of mineral waters, or with drug- 
“ne bottles and medicine-spoons, bracing the sys- 
em as much as quinine, and counteracting bilious 
and malarial tendencies. 

How, why, or when the name of grape-fruit was 
ever applied to this giant orange no one can tell. 
Fruiterers claim that it was first billed to them 
under that name from Florida, and no protest has 
been made by consumers or horticulturists—one 
dealer venturing the guess that the growers feared 
the improved and cultivated fruit would be let 
alone if it went by the older name of shaddock. 
But the pumelo has neither the size, color, taste, 
nor any quality of the grape, and if its own Chi- 
nese name could not be given it, there was always 
the botanical decumana at hand. 

In China the pumelo is twice the size of its 
American descendant, and its rough rind is a half- 
inch in thickness: The pumelos grown in a cer- 
tain old orchard by the river-bank above Amoy 
are considered the finest fruit of their kind in the 
far East, and a sack of these big golden balls is es- 
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teemed as a choice gift in all that world 
between Hong Kong and central Japan. 
The pulp of the Amoy pumelo has a tinge 
of pink, and more juiciness than is found 
in those grown elsewhere 

Chinese house-boys present many fan- 
tastic devices in preparing pumelos for 
the table, where a single one towers as the 
set piéce de résistance of the dessert and 
chief table ornament. They cut the thick 
leathery rind in ingenious and puzzling 
ways, or notch it around in a line that lets 
the upper half be lifted like a cover or the 
top of a pineapple cheese. Only a Chinese 
can manage this unwieldy orange, with its 
tough cover and resisting inner membrane, 
and separate all the segments without mu 
tilating them. The loosened quarters of 
the pumelo are repacked in their carved 
or net-worked rind, and a fork is offered 
to help remove them when the fruit is 
passed round. Each segment is a separate 
affair, dry to the touch, and so thickly en- 
cased in the white membrane that it can 
be exposed to the air for a day without its 
contents being affected. One must cut or 
tear this covering at its angle, turn it back, 
and then pick the pulp out in sizable bits 
and convey it to the mouth with the fin 
gers. Each sac or cell of juice is firm and 
distinct, a transparent globule of aromatic 
juice that does not break and mix with 
the next cell at a touch, as in the little 
Florida pumelos. Pumelo quarters are 
often the refreshments of the superior Ce 
lestials who occupy boxes in Chinese the- 
atres, and an elaborately cut pumelo is 
part of every native feast in southern 
China. Those people have always as- 
cribed great virtues to this fruit, and their 
pumelo wine, an infusion of the dried peel 
in samchu, or rice brandy, is a medicine 
of great repute with them, and indorsed 
by European physicians in the East as well. 

The Florida pumelo-growers seem not to 
have attempted to increase the size of the 
fruit, but to improve its flavor and get a 
finer texture, a more compact and juicy 
pulp. The thinner rind and inner mem- 
brane make it almost a different fruit, and 
necessitate its being differently prepared 
for and served at the table in this coun 
try. It is a most refreshing breakfast 
fruit, and, taken for its best effects, should 
be eaten without sugar the first thing at 
that meal. Fashion orders it as the sea 
sonable relish before the soup at either 
luncheon or dinner, and it may be served 
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asa sorbet, a salad, or as a dessert 
as well. 

The more manageable size of 
the Florida _pamelo allows half a 
fruit as a suflicient portion for each 
guest. The smooth yellow globe 
should be cut across at its equator- 
line, the seeds removed, and a space 
an inch in diameter cut away with 
scissors in the heart of the juicy 
hemisphere. If sugar be sprinkled 
on the halves and let stand a half- 
hour this central reservoir will be 
filled with clear amber juice. As 
the juice so often precedes the spoon 
like dashing spray, some -house- 
keepers have all the pulp removed 
with a sharp knife, the partitions 
cut away, and the pulp put back 
in the cup of rind. A teaspoonful 
of rum or sherry is often added 
when the pumelos are served at 
dinner or luncheon, but for a be- 
fore-breakfast tonic only the least 
sugar should be allowed. For pu- 
melo salad the pulp is cut out in 
as large bits as possible and tossed 
with a plain French dressing of oil, 
vinegar, and salt. Real lovers of 
the fruit will admit that the pumelo 
is all right after one has swallowed 
the condiments and come to the pulp 
itself. 

Well-iced pumelo dressed with 
sugar and rum passes as a sorbet 
between the roast and game of a 
dinner; or pumelo pulp and Malaga 
grapes broken and seeded are dress- 
ed with sugar and rum, half fro- 
zen, and served in regular punch- 
glasses. 

But, however we serve this deli- 
cious fruit, let it at least be dignified 
by either one of its rightful names 
—let the pumelo be the pumelo, or 
at the utmost the decumana, and 
let Captains Brown, Smith, and 
Shaddock and the Florida planters 
remember ‘‘ what’s in a name.” 
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DESTINY. 
BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELL. 


‘HE was born in the most beautiful house in the hand- 
s somest block in the greatest city in America. And 
the room she was born in looked like the inside of a conch 
shell infinitely enlarged, soft rose and ivory white and 
a touch of silver, and a thousand curious and interesting 
belongings pertained to it that entertained her from the 
time she opened her dark eyes till she shut them ‘at 
night 

And never was there so alive a child. The snow, when 
she lookid at it through silken curtains that deepened the 
rose-leaf look of the room, charmed and excited her, and 
when she pressed it with her dainty little boots she asked 
a thousand questions as to whence it came and what it 
was made of. The first time she saw a snow-bank she 
plunged into it up to her little chubby knees. She wanted 
to know how it felt. She used to watch the rain as it 
fell, and there was a great ado how to keep her in-doors, 
She must know of herself what being cold and wet was 
like, and if there had been a balloon in her possession she 
would certainly have seated herself in it aud darted into 
the clouds, whose changing shapes she never could define, 
to see if that was a real castle or a lake of fire or the sea 
itself that was changing in the sky. 

You can fancy what the woods and the mountains and 
the country-side itself were to her, for she plunged into 
them as people plunge into the water. She could hear 

lent noises and see distant sights,and know what was 
only to be felt, not analyzed. Everything interested her, 
even her own beauty; it gave her a strange delicious sen- 
sation to feel herself able to excite emotion in others. 
And once for a whole day—she was a healthy, growing 
virl—she starved to see what starving was. In a word,she 
took life in her hands as if it had been a rich red rose, 
and with her slender fingers pulled the petals off one by 
one 

Across the street was a convent, and when the Heroine 
was a little girl she used to walk past the large red brick 
house with the Gothic gateway and peer through the tall 
iron fence. There was a garden at the side, where the 
pupils took recreation, which she longed to enter, but must 
not. for it belonged to a rigid order of secluded Sisters, 
whose pupils were orphans—a prim, silent sort of place, 
even when the children played there. One little girl, in 
the dress of the orphans the Sisters were educating, was 

bout as old as the Heroine and about her size. She-used 
to come out of the garden and creep down the brick walk 
ind look through the iron fence at the Heroine and smile. 
As vears went on they grew to look for each other more 
eagerly, and always nodded and smiled, the Heroine with 
her radiant greeting, the little convent orphan with a soft 
vlow on her placid features, on which time had made no 
mark 

One Sunday, at sunrise, a carriage drove to the door 

f the Heroine’s house. She was seventeen then, and her 

yes were large and dark and her lips firm and full, and 
she carried her tall slender form with the modesty of 
maidenhood and the grace of a lady born.. Presently she 
came down stairs, all in white, with a little white veil on 
her head and a prayer-book in her band. Her eyes were 
like stars and her lip trembled; but there is a trembling 
With resolve 

The carriage took her to a beautiful church with stained- 
glass windows, through which the Easter morn was rising, 
snd throwing long rays of light on the white clad com 
pany. The Heroine knelt by a rough working-man, and 
for the first time in her life a strange sweet sense of bro- 
therhood with all mankind stole over her and swept her 
They walked to the altar together, and, side by 
side, pledged themselves to the Higher Life. A choir of 
ingels had fluttered down on the rays of the Easter sun, 
ind were pouring out from the organ-loft strains so sweet, 
so triumphant, that through the violet mist that wrapped 
ber she saw another world and called it Paradise,a thought 
she kept for many a day, until, indeed, she saw it with 
unclouded vision, and knew the trick her foolish girlish 
eyes had played her 

“The same day the little convent orphan took the veil. 
She had always had a vocation, and when she was ten 
years old she began to study Latin, that she might be a 
choir Sister, and when she was seventeen she told her 
confessor of her wish. The confessor sent her to the Mo- 
ther Superior. The Mother had entered the convent as a 
novice when the little orphan was a pale little thing in a 
round cap, She bad lived thirty years in the world be- 
fore she shut the iron grating on it, and since then she 
had risen to the chief place in the sisterhood, She was a 
grave, silent woman, but she had the most beautiful eyes 
in the world—eyes that time could not dim, nor sorrow. 
She had taken little outward notice of the litle orphan, 
but somehow the child had felt a repose in her protection. 

For the first time in their lives they spoke face to face 
alone. ‘* My child,” said the Mother, ** you have seen but 
little of this world you are about to renounce.” 

** But it is a wicked, troublesome, sinful world,” replied 
the little orphan, with an air of paneer “and it is 
commanded, ‘Thou shalt keep thyself unspotted from the 
world.’” 

She said itin Latin, and the Mother smiled a half-whim- 
sical, halt-tender smile, for she not only knew Latin, but 
the world. But this was the situation: The little orphan 
had neither money por friends; she had come in a basket 
that was swung outside the side-door grating every night, 
and not a mark on her clothing to give a clew whence or 
where she belonged. Still, the Mother hesitated. 

‘There is pleasure there and great opportunity and 
love; you will never know them here.” 

The little orphan’s rose-leaf lips murmured ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever forsaketh father and mother and wife and children 
and friends—” 

The Mother listened seriously, then she laid her hand 
on the girl’s brow and bade her go in peace. 

The convent was not rich, and three other orphans said 
good-by to sin and temptation the same day. The nuns 
were busied over the little orphan’s bridal dress for two 
days, but it was of flimsy muslin, and the wreath looked 
as if it had adorned a confectioner’s cake. There was a 
breakfast served to the priests and the bishop afterward 
that absorbed a good deal of attention; so, although the lit- 
tle orphan took the veil with all the proper ceremonies, it 
was neither a very grand nor a very imposing occasion, 
and it was shared by three others. But one cannot make 
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a great ado saying farewell to what one has never seen nor 
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known nor touched. And as little as she knew the world 
she parted with, it knew her less. When it was all over, 
and she turned to receive the kiss of welcome from the 
sisterhood, as is the custom, and it was the Mother's turn, 
she looked at her—looked at her deep and straight with 
her beautiful blue eyes. The Mother was an elderly wo- 
man even then, and there was no grace in her shapeless 
garments, nor beauty, except her eyes, in her stern coun- 
tenance. Her scrutiny could see nothing but calm seren- 
ity in the other’s fair face; but the Mother, who had held 
a child of her very own in her arms in that other distant 
life she had abandoned, felt something stirring at her 
breast. She pressed the little orphan to ber heart, and her 
lips murmured, ‘* She is safe; it is better so.” These are 
not strange words from the lips of those who have loved 
and lost and come to see the end. 

The little new nun was called ‘“‘ Evangel.” She taught 
the smallest children their letters, and as she had known 
how to do wax flowers ever since she was born, she did 
wax flowers now, and said her prayers. 

The Heroine’s joyous life was shadowed when her sweet 
mother died, and that was keen sorrow, her first. She 
used to go to the grave and weep tears that were soft and 
soothing like summer rain, and as she wept she remem- 
bered the Paradise she had seen in the church through 
the purple mist, and grew resigned. And one night that 
was set about with jewels, and filled with the perfume 
of tlowers and the sound of music, a miracle happened. 
The lover for which her maiden heart had yearned came 
and found his own. 

Ile was a prince. But that was an accident; her love 
would have made him a prince. It would have made 
prince of achurl. She loved him so much that the win- 
try earth her feet pressed blossomed, birds sang and wore 
beautiful plumage while the snow was falling, and the 
sullen wind howling about the house was a musician with 
his harp. She used to stand in the softly lighted room 
with the warm glowing draperies and wait for him. 
She steeped her soul in expectation, and played with dis- 
appointment , and then the door would open, and the 
biessed reality was there. In all her trained pulses, in all 
her warmth and life and vigor, from her head's crown to 
her feet, she was happy, happy! 

The wedding-robes and the great illumined church and 
the music—that was a scene in a drama. 

The world pressed close about her; she wandered over 
it, seeing its wonders with all the senses time and expe- 
rience had quickened, She felt the cxquisite anguish of 
motherhood, and as her life flowed on like a river, on its 
broad breast leaned the poor, the sorrowing, and the 
sinning. 

But there came a day when the prince was called to 
his kingdom, and the Heroine, who had known sweet sor- 
row and softly falling tears, added another to her long 
list of friends. His name was Grief, and she learned to 
know his face and form, the feel of his garments, his 
every lineament. Her children sickened and died, or 
met with untimely deaths, till she was alone; then her 
riches fled, and she knew another phase of life she had 
not learned to know—how much of love and praise avd 
dear companionship flies with them, 

Up at the convent the ceaseless round went on and on. 
Sister Evangel had been teaching little children their let- 
vers for twenty years. They looked like the same littie 
children she began to teach when she donned her habit. 
Some of the time she made wax flowers, and the rest she 
told her beads. The Mother was an aged woman, but she 
ruled with the rule of a medieval queen. There were 
wrinkles and lines on her face, deep furrows that care 
had ploughed. And for tears? There are natures too 
cold for tears, just as there are frozen heights where the 
geutle rain never falls. As for Sister Evangel, she had 
not changed, and kept her look of a white camellia, a little 
dark at its edges 

When a young nun came with flying steps one night to 
say she was ill in her little white cell, no one could real 
ize it. Sister Evangel ill! The regimen was written in 
large letters on every door, “Sleep, except on holy days 
and special occasions, from 10 p.m, till 44.m.,” avd Sister 
Evangel never broke a rule. But she bad broken it this 
time, and broken it in a hundred pieces, and was of im- 
portance for two whole days. 

The night she died was the eve of a holy day, and the 
whole choir were on their knees in the chapel. When 
the word came that she had gone, they would begin the 
Miserere. 

A lay Sister, an old Irish woman, was keeping watch. 
The priest had come with the viaticum—come and gone. 
Sister Bridget had the practicality of her race, and, besides, 
the religieuse talks with freedom of death. 

“They are wailing for ye,” she said. ‘* All the office 
on their knees, and the lights are burnin’, and the organ 
is a-tiptoe to begin. Arrah! that I should go to my 

rave with a shabby priest in a cossack that would be the 

tier for washin’, and not a candle to light me, nor a wail, 
because | wasn't brought up to the Latin nor the makin’ 
of wax flowers.” 

* All the choir are on their knees!” A little thrill of 
gratified pride—for which deadly sin she pressed her ro- 
sary in alarm—swelled the little nun’s heart. The whole 
choir waiting for her, for whom no one had ever waited! 
And then she trembled. 

Sister Catherine did not love to wait; she must not be 
too long a-dying. She moved uneasily and prayed. The 
door opened a the Mother entered. She motioned Sister 
Bridget into the corridor. The old Sister’s habit to obey 
was too strong for hesitation, but a death-bed was her 
perquisite, and she went off with her back a trifle sideways 
—the only way she dared to show displeasure. ‘The little 
nun was dying in a coarse white night-gown, so she 
looked like any other woman, and a little row of soft 
curls, hidden for twenty years beneath her coif, gave her 
a look of youth. The Mother knelt, and, to the little Sis- 
ter’s great surprise, pressed her to her heart. It was the 
first time since the day she took her vows in the little 
painted chapel. For the Nuns of St. Andrew of Cambria 
do not embrace each other; they lavish caresses, love, and 
tears upon a crucifix that hangs on every wall. And she 
did not call her Sister; she called her by her own childish 
name, Margerie. 

‘**They are waiting for me in the chapel, the whole 
choir on their knees; Sut I can’t go yet, Mother.” She lay 
on the Mother’s arm, her little features working strange- 
ly. ‘* Mother, I do not care for paradise; it will only be 
here over again—I shall say my prayers and do little 
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things, I suppose, that I am used to doing, and be at 

ce. No, 1 must tell you,” she insisted, with the reso- 
ution of the gentle. ‘‘I have never had my own, and 
now it is too late. I have never been sad or sorry or hap- 
py or suffered or sinned; not even Father Anselm has ever 
given me a’ penance in all my life. I have never been 
wicked or repented or been forgiven, and I have never” — 
a faint flush rose in the white cheek—‘‘I have never 
loved or been beloved. I am like—like the wax roses I 
have been making all my life—that will never bloom.” 
Her eyes closed, and two tears, the rare tears of the dy- 
ing, rolled down her cheeks. They were the first she bad 
shed since she was a little girl. 

“ Ah!” whispered Sister Bridget, who had crept to the 
door, ‘‘ she has gone,” and she nodded to a novice who 
was waiting at the end of the corridor; and as she rose 
from her knees, the Mother heard the strains of the grand 
anthem; they bad not waited too long for Sister Cathe- 
rine’s patience. “ She will be an angel,” said old Bridget, 
beneath her breath, who was.of the flesh and shrewd, 
though kindly, ‘and will never know. As for me!” 
Then she too fel! on her knees and told her rosary, absent- 
minded, for the lately dead. 

The Mother walked heavily to her own room. 
was a great crucifix on the wall, the ornament of the 
house; but she locked the door, and then lay at length 
before a coarse colored print, one of the sacred pictures 
one sees in convents. It was a Magdalene, with agonized 
face and clinging hands, weeping at the cross. 

The same night—for so these lives touched in a some- 
what strange fashion, speaking after the flesh, although if 
we were not blind and deaf and dumb it would be the 
most natural thing in the world—the Heroine died. It 
was no easy battle for her; one cannot exercise every 
pulse, every muscle of the body, every power of the 
mind, and then part easily with Life, especially if he 
be an old acquaintance. But another fought with him, 
and at last Life, a gaunt worn figure—oh, how well she 
knew his every motion!—guave her a farewell look: they 
were parting forever. As she saw him recede, she clapped 
her hands in her old impulsive way, and then grieved at 
her disloyalty. She called aloud: ‘‘ Dear Life, sweet Life, 
good-by. But there is no cause for sorrow, for we have 
not quarrelled, you and J, only I have lived you out, as 
the days end and the darkness falls. I know your joys 
and your sorrows, and all the exquisite grief and tremu- 
lous happivess you have for those who have kept step 
with you hour by hour. I have learned all the lessons 
you can teach me, even patience, that hardest lesson, 
and I must go; for I am I, even though I am what one 
calls dying. There are so many other things to know 
you cun't tell me, and I am curious and eager to find 
them out. Sweet Life, dear Life, good-by.” And with 
this she turned her dark eyes to that other who stood by 
her side. His was a noble, knightly figure and shining 
face; she did not know a feature of it but that was in his 
favor; and so he lifted her, who had lain on a bed of down, 
from her hard narrow couch and: bore her away to para- 
dise. Not the Paradise of the violet mist, that was the 
little nun’s inheritance, and she had seen it as a reality, 
and with two tears in ber gentle eyes, but the paradise 
that her joys and her griefs and her tears and her laugh- 
ter, her every deed, good and bad, had been building for 
her as the patient coral-makers build palaces under the 
sea. 


There 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
DEFINITION, 

A’ the result of daily experiences we must all grant the 

humiliating truth that our hottest arguments are 
generally found to have root in but a diverging definition 
of the same word or principle. It might seem, therefore, 
that our wisest plau would be to verify all our definitions 
most carefully, and yet, with that once accomplished, what 
could take the place of the mind-winnowing discussions 
we now enjoy? 

It is perhaps just as well that language is elastic and 
misleading. If the mind be at all open to conviction, or 
honestly covetous of knowledge, it is almost better that 
it should fight for a false conception for atime. The day 
it meets a worthy opponent to be defeated and taught in 
the same battle, it will learn more than in years of being 
peacefully right. One can afford to be honestly mistaken, 
and neither general philology nor ethics will suffer per- 
sonal pain while waiting for proper definition. 

But unfortunately it is not inanimate matter alone 
which must be defined and classified in this world. A 
clear definition of people as well as things is important, and, 
unlike theories, human beings do suffer personally when 
falsely classified even for a short season, While doctors 
disagree, the patient perishes; while critics wrangle, John 
Keats dies. The span of life seems not long enough for 
some decisions, or the thread is too slender to stand the 
strain. Perhaps at this present speaking we may consider 
that the human beings who are suffering most from lack 
of clear definition by themselves and others are those 
women who have in a measure departed from tradition 
and entered into a professional career of one character or 
another, 

To understand their rather anomalous position it is ne- 
cessary to call up a comparison of sex work, which has 
become so wearisome in reiteration as to demand apology 
for its use. And yet as men are of necessity the only hu- 
man beings who have erected a sphere of activity in this 
world, there is no escape from that single standard. 

If it be permissible, then, let me say that the average 
professional man has less to fear from false classification 
than has the average professional woman. Of course both 
have to lay their work before the same just or unjust 
world, and abide by its fallible decision as to the work’s 
worthiness to live or die; but with his career once decid- 
ed upon, and his labor in it successfully under way, a man 
may properly feel that he is passing his final examina- 
tions. The world then becomes his last tribunal. When 
his sister reaches the same point in life, though the world 
may have _— or be passing with equal favor upon 
her productions, she has still another formidable examina- 
tion to pass, another query to answer, which is, “‘ How 
much of your home Tite can you continue to live with 
your left hand?” 

Every woman who has home ties and enters profes- 
sional life must be faced with this question sooner or lat- 
er, and if she is able to answer it at once, and her house- 
hold accept heranswer as final, so muci the better for all. 
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Unfortunately the reply is not always t, and is often 
a ited y ply ys promp' 


As a rule, a candidate called up before judges is sup- 
posed to know his own powers. The answers given are 
accepted as final, and if he were to announce boldly, “1 
know nothing whatever of left-handed service; I can use 
only my right hand,” he would be believed, and so written 
down in the report. 

But with the home examinations of a woman this rule 
does not always hold good. What I am now about to say 
is not written for the sympathetic to read. There are 
homes from which productive workers draw their chief 
stimulus in loving belief and support. Those households 
do not need to be reminded that the command to know 
thyself does not include knowing thy neighbor also. 

ut there are households and households, and the kinds 
now held in consideration are formed of those who sit as 
examiners and at the same time answer the questions they 
themselves put to the examined: 

** Not use your left hand at all? Why, you canif you 
try! You don’t try.” 

The difficulties of the situation are heightened, too, by 
the fact that, after all, this board of examiners may be, 
from a common-sense point of view, quite justified in a 
feeling of grievance; for most unfortunately practical 
sense and art impulses seem rare bedfellows, and when 
too harshly beaten to lie in the same couch, art is apt to 
slip silently away in the darkness. 

cause of this curious lack of practical powers in 
artistic temperaments, the histories of the home lives of 
many artisis, men and women, read as the record of a 
long spiritual agony. In Artist's Married Life (Albert 
Direr) is shown powerfully just such a pitiful picture. 
There the position of the wife, too, excites sympathy, de- 
spite her harshness; but with the woes of the household 
we have not here to do, and it is too true that the home 
organization of a sensitive artist may be turned into some- 
thing not unlike the experiments of an ill-advised surgeon 
cutting too deeply for mere diagnosis. The lancet will 
only bite the more if in beloved as well as unskilled hands. 

After all, how dare any soul or souls answer for the 
powers of another? The fact that one has lived with a 
human being all of a lifetime does not give the ability to 
know that human mind. When you tangle clumsily 
searching fingers in the delicate intricacies of a living 
brain, you may, it is true, learn something yourself, but 
the chances are that the material which teaches will be 
destroyed. 

Examinations at home, as abroad, should be conducted 
by a system of fair question and answer in kind, The 
candidate is not a diseased patient waiting dumbly for 
diagnosis, and it ought not to be difficult for even the 
most imaginative to comprehend how much pain may 
be given by a false or too hasty definition of a profession- 
al woman's power to lehd the dual life. A household that 
is sorely in need of even a left-handed service, as better 
than none, may be forgiven if it takes the too hasty re- 
sponsibility of both question and answer. There is no 
pardon when a home board, with less at stake, so usurps 
the rights of the examined 

There should be in this changing of the old feminine 
order some supreme court where vexed definitions of 
dual power might be finally decided; but as no such court 
exists, nor ever will, despite the crying need, the profes- 
sional woman must in the end be left alone with her own 
conscience, her own necessities, to define her own limits 
and answer her own questions. 

Leave her alone from the beginning, giving her time to 
collect her forces and test herself in each particular; for 
it behooves her to make haste slowly, lest she should be 
startled or hurried into the answer that for herself is im- 
possible, the beautiful, if bewildering, horizon of a dual 


life. Marcaret Sutton Briscog, 
A MARCH FLOWER. 


| IM is the twilight, dark the night; 
The wild winds roar on sea and shore, 
Earth seems forsaken to her fate, 
And storm and chaos come once more. 


Sightless forebodings swarm and sting, 
While gathering so the great gusts blow, 

With vast vague shadows on the air 
Unknown disasters come and go. 


And at the end steals sleep, a thing 

Of strange sad dreams and ghostly gleams; 
Abandoned to itself, the soul 

Only a cowering atom seems, 


Then morning in her crown of light 
And azure tlow of garments—lo! 
A lancelike leaf, a pearl-white flower, 
Look up across the drift of snow. 


Though the earth shook with storm, the flower 
Had only heard one sound, and stirred 

Deep in the dark to find the light 
Thrilled with the joy of the sweet word. 


The little glad and tender flower 
Had questioned not, nor bar nor blot 
Of pain or pause had blurred its bloom— 
The doubting dreamer had forgot! 
Harriet Prescorr Srorrorp. 


MUSIC. 


( fifth public rehearsal—or, as the directors prefer to 
A name it, the fifth afternoon concert—of the Symphony 
Society took place on Washington's birthday, February 
22d, at Carnegie Hall. The fact of its being a general 
holiday must be held accountable for several hitches in 
the management, which on ordinary occasions is admira- 
ble. There was a tiresome delay in opening the doors, 
and apparently an entire neglect of orders concerning the 
piano for the accompaniments to Mr. Plunket Greene's 
songs. At the close of a rather perfunctory performance 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, which filled the first 
part of the programme, an excited murmur arose from 
every corner of the house. This was partially subdued at 
sight of a number of workmen who appeared on the 
scene bearing the missing Concert Grand, and after a 
great deal of noise and confusion—all of which turned 
the intermission into anything but a season of repose— 
the instrument was erected and shoved into place upon 
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the platform. However, the natural feeling of irritation 
caused by this contre-temps melted under the genial influ- 


ences of Mr. Plunket Greene’s engaging smile and mag- 
t 


netic personality. He was greeted with tumultuous and 
lon applause when he came on to the stage, fol- 
wed by Se empensh, and the group of songs selected 
with the view of displaying his unusual versatility were 
received with every possible proof of favor. He began 
the series by singing ffartine’s quaint ‘‘ Plaisir d’Amour,” 
rendering the retrospective phrases with tenderness and 
simplicity. . 
second number, Handel's ‘‘ Gia risuonan d’intorno,” 
was left out, presumably in order to shorten the pro- 
gramme, in recollection of the delay in regard to the 
piano. Schumann's lovely ‘In der Fremde” came next, 
and was sung with earnest feeling and deep sentiment; 
and then Mr. Greene entered into the field of declama- 
tion—a field which offers full scope for his excellent and 
refined taste and for his rare intelligence. He delivered 
the lines of Schumann's “ Waldesgespriich” with splen- 
did effect, maintaining the two voices—é. e., those of the 
Lorelei and her unfortunate victim—in well-sustamed 
mavy-shaded differences of expression. But Mr. 
Greene touched even higher and more powerful influ- 
ences than those which he evoked by his stirring bit of 
declamation. _ His beautiful interpretation of the fine old 
Irish air arranged by C. Villars Stanford as a setting to 
Moore’s touching poem, ‘‘Oh, ye Dead!” was far and 
away the best of the series. National music is always 
interesting, and Irish melodies possess a warmth of 
color and pathos which go straight to the heart; there- 
fore it is no wonder that the famous young Irish basso 
poured his whole soul into the music of his country. The 
audience was profoundly moved by the lingering mezza 
voce effect with which Mr. Greene denoted the voices of 
the dead, and, as if to dissipate the silence which follow- 
ed, and which was more eloquent than applause, he 
dashed into a seventeenth-century English blacksmith’s 
song, a stirring finale, which roused the people from sad- 
ness to merry enjoyment of its humor. This alone ex- 
cused the appearance of a song, of quaint interest and 
undoubtedly good of its kind, which was nevertheless 
sadly out of its element in connection with symphonic 
music. 

An encore was demanded, and Mr. Greene complied by 
adding *‘ Ein Ton,” that curious and attractive composi- 
tion by Cornelius, in which the vocal part is limited to 
one tone, the melody being given forth through the medi- 
um of the accompaniment. Mr. Walter Damrosch, who 
is justly renowned for his wonderful accompaniments, 
brought this melody into relief, using an infinite variety 
of tone-color and producing exquisite effects. Mr. Greene 
has long been identified with this recitative, and he con- 
trived to give full play to the emotions expressed in the 
words, dwelling upon the one tone allotted to him, and 
carrying it beyond the comprehension of any less gifted 
mortal. TschaYkowsky’s Phantasie Overture, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
was brilliantly performed by the orchestra; and the con- 
cert came to an end with the Forest Sounds from Sieg- 
Sried, played a trifle too heavily for the suggestive mur- 
murs of those mysterious rustling sounds which break the 
silence of the woods. On Saturday, at the evening con- 
cert, the orchestral selections were rendered with greater 
delicacy and smoothness. Mr. Greene repeated his tri- 
umphs of the previous day, adding an old Minnelied as 
an encore instead of the song by Cornelius, which the 
audience strove in vain to make him declaim. 

The opening night of German opera brought a magopifi- 
cent audience to the Metropolitan Opera-house on the 
evening of February 25th. Professional musicians and 
serious amateurs assembled in good season, and before Mr. 
Damrosch took his seat in the conductor’s chair the whole 
house was thronged, and an impressive silence proved 
that the atmosphere was thoroughly in touch with the 
spirit of the great music-dramas. 

It is safe to say that nowhere outside of Baireuth can 
a greater or more genuine enthusiasm for Wagner’s work 
prevail than in this metropolis. Mr. Damrosch evidently 
realized this fact when he launched into deep waters by 
selecting Tristan und Isolde, the mature product of Wag- 
ner’s genius, for the opening night. Frau Rosa Sucher 
comes to us with the renown of being considered Ger- 
many’s greatest Isolde, and both she and Herr Alvary are 
rich in the traditions of Baireuth, the latter having gained 
laurels there since his former triumphs in this country. 
Frau Sucher is possessed of a fine presence, and in her 
massive proportions and mobile features one recognizes 
-the power of physical attributes which are unquestionably 
necessary for a successful delineation of the character of 
Isolde. It is said that Frau Sucher suffered terribly from 
the ill effects of her sea-voyage, and that she was consider- 
ably out of condition on Monday night. If so, she will 
carry off even higher honors than those accorded to her 
at the close of this first representation. Her poses are 
remarkably fine, and the play of: facial expression avd 
gesture are truly great. There was a sweep and freedom 
in her acting which were convincing, and, true to the best 
instincts, she sunk her own individuality in the ensemble 
effects. Her clear soprano voice is not a great organ, but 
it shows signs of having- been carefully trained, and she 
uses it with good and telling effect. 

Alvary disclosed new force and breadth in the réle of 
Tristan—the most exacting part in all the great Wagner 
dramas. He lost the sympathy of his audience in the 
first scene by an unimpressive entrance. In this whole 
scene he compared unfavorably with Niemann, the re- 
nowned German tenor, who first revealed Tristan to Amer- 
icans, playing to Lilli Lehmann’s superb impersonation 
of Isolde during our first seasons of German opera. But 
Alvary far surpasses Niemann —or, at all events, Nie- 
mann in his later years, as we knew him—in denoting the 
terrible suffering of the wounded hero, tossing on his 
couch and feverishly awaiting the coming of the ship 
with Isolde. In this last act, and in the great love scene, 
the _. loverlike quality of Alvary’s interpretation 
is of value in awaking responsive sympathy. His voice— 
with its odd timbre, which prevents it from blending with 
other voices, and sometimes sounds out of tune when he 
is really accurately true to the pitch—lends itself as effec- 
tively as his appearance to the illusion of youth. At the 
crucial moment, when he tears open his wound and stag- 
gers to meet Isolde, Herr Alvary followed Baireuth tra- 

itions and Wagner's directions, by literally falling into 
Isolde’s arms, although Niemann’s idea of falling before 
he reached Isolde, and at her very feet, was a finer touch, 
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and made a more dramatic conclusion to the awful agony 
of those terrible final moments. 

This is, of course, only a matter of stage business, but 
on these points hang much of the significance of artistic 
effects. Still, it must be owned that our unfamil- 
iarity with newer methods tends to make us hypercritical. 
In the tremendous climax the memory of Lilli Lehmann’s 
liquid and beautiful tones challenged comparison with 
Frau Sucher's lighter, less perfect organ; for memories 
will arise like ghosts to confront us and disturb our en- 
eee of present conditions. 

rangaene was acted with tremendous earnestness by 
Madame Marie Brema, an exceedingly handsome woman, 
with fine dramatic power and a resonant voice. Herr 
Schwartz as Kurneval added to the impressive effect of 
the last scene, and Herr Fischer repeated his old-time suc- 
cess in the admirable impersonation of King Mark, There 
has never been a representation of 7'ristan und Isolde in 
which the picturesque element so strongly predominated. 
Frau Sucher, Madame Brema, and Herr Alvary lend them- 
selves to these effective groups, and their appearance is 
decidedly grateful to the eye. At the close of the drama 
the artists were called out, and Mr. Damrosch was also 
enthusiastically cogeeten while a single laurel wreath 
for Herr Alvary fell upon the stage at his feet, accenting 
the contrast to the floral display which is inseparable from 
the French and Italian performances of operas. 
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Emumua.—It is not necessary to acknowledge an invitation to a wed- 
ding reception until the day of the entertainment, unless an answer is 
requested in the invitation. It is poe to leave a card, or, if unable 
to attend, tosend one on the day of the reception. An invitation toa 
wedding reception requires an after-cal] on the bride and on her mother 
or the person giving the reception. It is customary at a dinner or 
luncheon to wait antil seated at the table before removing the gloves. 
At a tea or “stand up” supper the gloves need not be removed. 

A. A. E.—Get Scotch tweed, or else serge, for your walking suit, and 
make by hints in New York Fashions of this number of the Bazan. 

Aanes.—The hostess follows her guests into the dining-room; the 
host precedes them. The watch is carried in the trousers pes with 
evening dress, White crépon will make a pretty and inexpensive 
party dress, also white China silk, The electric needle in the hands of 
an expert physician will remove superfluous hair. 

Mrs. &. ke 1).—Get black serge for your outing suit, and black India 
silk for a shirt-waist; also a second waist of black and white checked 
cotton. Designs for sach waists were described last week in the New 
York Fashions. 

“ Inexpenienor.”—For summer gowns have one of dimity for morn- 
ings, a dotted and printed Swiss muslin for afternoons, a grass linen 
for the street, or else a duck suit; a crépon dress for church and call- 
ing, and a summer silk. Add cotton and silk shirt-waists to wear with 
the linen or duck and crépon skirts, and thus give variety. Consult 
the present and previous numbers of the Bazar for snggestions about 
making such dresses. At the sea-side yon will also need a tweed or 
serge gown. Probably you have some of these dresses left from last 
summer, and will not need to purchase new ones, as those of last year 
can be easily remodelled. 

Vio.rt.—Make your challi with a box-pleated waist like those de- 
scribed in New York Fashions of this paper, and trim with points or 
bands of écru embroidery. 

Evxzzaveru L. M.—Your queries about spring styles are answered in 
the New York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. For a wool 
dress for your girl of seven years get bright green and white irregular! 
checked Scotch tweed. ake it with a high blouse-waist, very full 
sleeves, and short full skirt. Have a ribbon collar and belt with 
bows in front and back. Make her gingham dresses with box-pleats 
from neck to wailst-line, and a little circular bertha and basque 
edged with straight bands of white embroidery. If the tweed is not 
eufficiently dressy, get a crépon, either pale green or blue with small 
dots or crossbarred threads. 

Carnout.—A blue or tan crépon dress will be pvite to wear at a 
house wedding in April, See hints in New York Fashions. For a 
boy two years and a half old have sailor suits of striped Galatea twills 
and of white piqué. Make his gingham dresses with three box-pleats 
down the waist in front and back, the skirt widening out below. 
These button in front under the middle pleat, and have a turned-over 
collar and cuffs and a belt edged with narrow embroidery. 

Manet, Crame.—Your black grenadine will make a pretty waist 
mounted over a lining of bluet or else green silk. Challi will be worn 
again, and is unusually pretty this season !n Dresden china designs 
of amall flowers on white or light grounds, Black and white will 
again be used together, brightened by bluet, cherry, rose, or emerald 

reen. 

. A Country Gint.—When in doubt as to the correct spoon or fork 
to use for ice-cream or any course at an entertainment, observe the 
hostess and follow herexample. An invitation toa wedding reception 
requires an after-call, but does not necessarily uire an entertain- 
ment to be given in return to the bride, It is permissible for a hogtess 
to invite only ove member of a family to a tea if it ie a very small and 
informa) affair, and ifshe is more intimately cages with the person 
she invites than the rest of the family. An invitation to a Juncheon 
given by two ladies demands an after-call on both of the hostesses, 
unless distinetly invited by one of them. If your mother and sister 
are unable to make a call, it is proper for you to leave their cards with 
your own in calling. : 

A Faiexv.—The correct size for a yoang lady's visiting-card is 3¢ 
inches long by 2¢ inches wide. “Chic” is pronounced according to 
the ordinary rules for pronunciation given in any French dictionary. 
Only the most delicate scent should be need for a lady's stationery. 
Sachets made of violet and orris powder, or of some other pleasant 

rfume, can be bought at any large drog-store, and are the best to 
Ke in a writing-desk. 

atou.—Pretty cards for keeping the score at a progressive card 
party are made of white pastebourd cut to represent the figures of dia- 
monds, spades, hearts, and clabs, as on the pleving cor They are 
about five inches long and of nding dimensions, with a narrow 
irregular border of water-color or gilt paint around the edge. Bunches 
of small flowers made of colored paper are fastened with a bow of baby- 
ribbon to the top of the card. A plan is to havea different color 
for every table and cards of the same figure for people playing as part- 
ners. ‘or instance, at a pink table have two heart and two club med 
cards with pink borders and flowers made of pink paper tied with pink 
ribbon. Let the lady and gentlemair who have drawn the same heart- 
shaped pink cards = Ae al table with the partners who have drawn 
the pink club-shaped cards, You can carry out the idea by having on 
each table a few flowers, and candics and candle shades, and a little dish 
of candies, all of the same color. 

A. E.—A bride is expected to furnish all the linen to be nsed in the 
household, but it is wise to bave only an mz supply of everything, 
as linen grows yellow if not in constant use. Sheets, pillow and bolster — 

towels, table-cloths and napkins, china and glass towels, and 
the various kitchen cloths are necessary. Also bed-spreads that can 
be laundered, squares for the centre of the dining-table, embroidered 
jieces for the bureaus and sideboard, and several sets of doilies should 
included in the list. Sheets, pillow and bolster cases, have a three- 
inch hem finished with double hem-stitching or very narrow drawn- 
work ; the monogram is about two inches deep, and in the centre an 
inch above the hem. The size of the sheets depends upon the beds for 
which they are to be used. Pillow-cases are one yard long and 2239, 
25, or 27 inches wide ; bolster-cases 19 inches wide, two yards long, and 
opened at both end«, Towels have a monogram or single initials an 
inch above the double hem-stitching or fringe. Table-cloths and naj 
kins have one-eighth inch bem, or if finished with a double hem-stitch- 
ing, which is the most fashionable thing now, an inch hem on napkins, 
and two-inch hem on cloth. The one-inch monogram is in one corner 
of the napkin. One or two 4 





can be di on the 
table-cloth ; they are about two inches deep, and, if there are two, 
should be near the centre in di ally opposite corners where they 
can be seen when the cloth is laid on the table. A single monogram 
in one corner is about three inches deep. It is a good plan to have 
two table-cloths for every dozen napkins. The usual size of dinner 
napkins is 27 inches square; for lunch and breakfast they are smaller. 
When the different sets of towels, napkins, etc., are finished and laun- 
dered, tie them with half-inch blue ribbon, and lay bunches of dried 
lavender among them ; this will make a dainty, pretty, linen chest. 
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PARIS GOWN OF BLACK SILK CREPON. 


and cover the elbow. Bands of the galloon outline the 
yoke and form bretelles and cross-rows on the back of the 
corsage, as shown in the second illustration. The ample 
sleeves are also ornamented with this trimming. 

The wide flaring skirt is given the effect of still greater 
width by double tuyau, or large tubelike pleats of velvet 
stiffly interlined, extending down the middle of the back. 
Softer folds in flaring godets of cloth are on the sides of 
the skirt. The front breadth, although flaring widely, is 
quite flat, entirely without godets at the foot or gathers 
at the top. This makes it admirable for receiving the rich 
garniture of embroidered galloon which curves at the foot 
and mounts up the sides to meet in the back below the 
corsage bretelles. 

The Paris toque is of black plaited chenille with the 
brim turned up in godets. Large light roses are set about 
upon it in three bouquets, and it is completed by a bird-of- 
paradise aigrette. 


TO LEARN AND TO DO. 


‘QUE sweetest and deepest lessons of life are not all 
learned ‘‘on the heights.” Truly it is in the ‘‘ wil- 
derness” and upon the “ mountain-top” that the soul 
fights and overcomes temptation, and finally attains se- 
curity and serenity. But having obtained these, it is sent 
into the world to practise and promulgate the lessons it 
has been taught. Then it is among men, and in the com- 
mon joys and sorrows of every-day life, that the finer es- 
sence of living is added to the fundamental principles of 
life already learned. 
They make a mistake who isolate themselves from 
their fellows and think thereby to “ possess their souls in 
veace.” Purity and love are not perfected in solitude. 
he shadow of sin may stain the soul, but the soul is not 
contaminated by the touch of the sinner. By such 
contact it is rather strengthened—to heal and to help. 
**He ate with them” was an example as well as a lesson. 
And those who are made teachers of men can find no 
surer leading than the fact that Nature does not take the 
trouble to instruct pupils for no purpose. Her finished 
scholars are intended to practise as well as preach. When 
she has finished instructing a man she says to him, ‘‘ Now 
BACK VIEW OF FRENCH DEMLSEASON GOWN ON FRONT PAGE, go and do it!” 
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THE WEDDING PROCESSION ON THE WAY TO THE DRAWING-ROOM 


THE WEDDING IN THE GOULD FAMILY. 
| os social events have created such interest as the recent marriage of 
Miss Anna Gould, daughter of the late Jay Gould, to Count Boniface 
de Castellane, the descendant and representative of one of the most an- 
cient and illustrious patrician houses of France 

All pertaining to the marriage ceremony was extremely elaborate and 
imposing, as befitted the positions of the contracting parties. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the trousseau prepared for Miss 
Gould was its extreme simplicity and the good taste which it displayed 
Everything was of the best, and many things were costly; but there was 
no capric ious and wasteful extravagance shown in the gratification of 
empty fancies 

A generous sentiment, which in her happiest moment took possession 
of the prospective bride, prompted her to spare from her own superflui 
ties in order that those who were less fortunate in life might fare the 
better for her willing denial. Thus the richness of her heart led to a 
less display of the riches in her hand 

Miss Gould’s wedding gown consisted of a pure white satin. The 
skirt, which was plain, without a vestige of trimming, fell in full and 
graceful folds about the figure. The train was a trifle longer than that 
of the regulation bridal gown, and was made much after the style of that 
of English court dresses. The French bodice had a blouse effect in front, 
being drawn in diagonal folds from the shoulders, and finished at the 
waist with a broad double-folded sash of white satin. The neck, with its 
soft rolling collar, had a fleur-de-lis bow at the back, and a jabot of real 
lace finished the front. The sleeves were immense puffs extending only 
to the elbows. The veil, which was the gift of the Marquise de Castel 
lane, was rare point lace of subtle workmanship, and fell in graceful 
folds over the back of the hair, reaching to the foot of the long train. A 
few sprays of orange blossoms were fastened here and there—at the sash- 
belt, at the back, and clustered at the throat and elbows among the falls 
of lace 

The travelling costume of the bride was of blue velvet, the skirt per- 
fectly plain, and not so full as some of the recent extravagantly wide 
skirts. It was lined with tan colored silk shot with gold. A little 
French cape of the same material fell over the tight-fitting coat. It ex 
tended to the waist, and was draped with real lace in flounces falling 
over the shoulders and fastened in front with a small diamond clasp 
below the belt. 

Another travelling gown, to be worn during the ocean voyage, was of 
dark blue serge lined with red silk. It was made with a coat to be worn 
over light silk shirts. One of these that had just received the finishing touches of the 
modiste was of bright red silk made very full and loose. Another of the shirts was 
made of buttercup-yellow silk; both were loose and full, and could be worn with lace 
or linen collars and cuffs. Yet another very dainty and fetching gown in Miss Gould’s 

trousseau was composed of tan cloth, made with a full skirt and a little velvet bolero 
jacket, to be worn with a pretty green check silk waist 

The four bridemaids—Miss Helen Gould, Miss Kitty Cameron, Miss Beatrice Rich- 
ardson, and Miss Ada Montgomery—all wore the same style of costume, composed of 
cream-white cloth. The plain skirts were slightly flaring, and finished with a band of 
sable around the bottom. The waist was made full in blouse effect, with large leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, and finished with sable trimmings. About the waist was a broad belt 
code in the back with a sash of cream satin. The collar was of satin, and bowed at the 

yack, 

Mrs. George Jay Gould, the bride’s sister-in-law, wore an imposing gown of yellow 
Pompadour silk with large-sized flowers brocaded in the material, The skirt, very 
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THE COUNT DE CASTELLANE. 
From a Poorocraru ny Davis & Sawrorn, 


THE COUNTESS DE CASTELLANE, NEE GOULD.—From a Puorocraru sy Davis & Sanrorp, 


flaring and full, was plain; the bodice was made of yellow accordion-pleated chiffon. 
Across the front and back of this beautiful costume was a broad band of old Indian 
embroidery four inches wide. The sleeves were large and full, extending to the elbow, 
and were made of the same silk as the skirt. The belt and collar were composed of 
geranium-pink velvet, finished with French bows. Mrs. Kingdon, Mrs. Gould’s mother, 
who is quite a handsome woman, wore a magnificent gown of royal blue Pompadour 
silk, with a velvet vest embroidered with flowers to match the colors in the silk 

Masters Jay and Kingdon Gould, the bride’s nephews, two handsome little dark-eyed 
and dark-haired boys, who acted as pages in the wedding procession, wore modernized 
court costumes of the Louis XVI. period. The coats and trousers were pure white 
corded silk, the former square-cut in front, with small lapels opening over a blouse of 
satin laced with a pink cord and tassels. The blouse has a deep square pink collar fall 
ing over the shoulders and finished with a small ruffle. The trousers worn with this 
coat and blouse were made exactly in the style of those worn in the days of Louis XVI. 
They were plain, close-fitting, and reached to the knees, and were ornamented by three 





steel buttons on the outside at the seam by the knee, and 
fastened with a small steel pin circular in shape. The 
stockings were pink silk, and the low shoes of white kid. 
The litle coat was also finished at the sleeves and front 
with smallsteel buttons. 

Through the courtesy of Madame Louise, a glimpse 
was obtained of the Countess’s chapeaux, and also of the 
hats worn by the bridemaids. The latter wore large pic- 
ture-hats of black mousseline de soie, the crown small 
and flat, and very much shirred and roped in festoons 
with jet. The brim was large, and the shirring was like- 
wise ornamented with jet. The making of the frame 
of each hat required two and a half days. The brims 
were very much flared at the sides and front, exposing 
much of the coiffure. Instead of the feathers, as is 
usual, being arranged in clusters, they were fastened on 
the top of the brim and at the left side of the crown, and 
fell gracefully over the entire hat and hair. The only 
other trimming consisted of a cluster of small Beauty roses 
ind mignonette fastened at the flaring side under the 
feathers, and falling over the hair. 

The travelling hat of the Countess was a plain black 
straw Tam o’ Shanter crown, the brim bent irregularly, 
and caught at the side and front with two large bunches 
of violets. Under the crown at the back, and resting 
on the hair, were clusters of the same wood-violets. The 
whole effect was severe and simple and well suited to 
travelling. A dressy black picture-hat, for carriage wear, 
was made of black lace and jet. The crown was draped 
full with real lace, and the brim, large and flaring, was 
broadly dentated, each of the broad square teeth being 
filled with designs of exquisite jet. From the crown was 
a fall of lace like a drapery to the front, Between the 
front and sides were clusters of large black feathers. At 
the back of the left side was a cluster of baby tips fastened 
with a diamond clasp 

The residence of Mr.George Jay Gould,at which the wed- 
ding of his young sister occurred on Monday, March 4th, 
is a spacious brown-stone mansion situated at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street, facing the Cen 
tral Park rhe grand staircase in the main hall, of solid 
oak, heavily carpeted, is built about a dome which lights 
the interior from ground to roof. From the centre of the 
dome hangs a great chandelier with globes and bosses of 
variously colored jewelled glass. Opening into the main 
hall on the left is a reception-room furnished in Louis 
Seize style; opposite it is the so-called Moorish draw- 
ing-room, and, connecting with the latter by folding- 
the music-room. The Moorish drawing-room, in 
which the ceremony occurred, is a sumptuous apartment 
with wainscoting and wood-work of carved ebony and 
inlaid sandal-wood floor. At the centre is a luxurious 
causeuse, upholstered in Oriental brocade, fronting the 
mantel on the south side of the room, which is of carved 
ebony richly inlaid with pearl, and frames a fireplace of 
hospitable dimensions with wrought-iron andirons and 
Inlaid cabinets, paintings, Oriental curios in 
carved ivory and hammered brass, embellish the room on 
all sides 

The music-room, into which the drawing-room opens, 
with a great lion-skin rug on the threshold, is an equally 
spacious apartment, but is in marked contrast with it in 


doors 


screens 


color and style. The furniture is Louis Seize in style, 
with gilded frames and light brocade upholstery. A costly 
antique Persian rug covers the centre of the polished 


floor; resting upon it is a large oblong pearl-inlaid table, 
holding photographs. Across one corner is, the grand 
piano, an elaborately gilded instrument, with the family 
initials inwrought on the front, 

The dining-room, in which the wedding breakfast was 
served, is behind the music-room or middle drawing-room; 
it has sunny windows giving on the street toward the 
south, a great tiled fireplace, and a conservatory opening 
out in the rear 


EXQUISITE CARE. 


Ir EW of us, although we may have spent our lives 
among children, are aware how utterly helpless a new 
born baby is. We usually think of it as having an entire- 
ly completed organization, but being just at first some 
what quiescent—how quiescent only the late researches of 
science bave told us > point of fact, the new-born baby 
coming into the light sees nothing; hailed with delight, 
hears nothing ; handled, washed, possibly pricked, feels 
nothing; in a world of all sorts of odors, smells nothing; 
with its food waiting for it, tastes nothing. The first sense 
that develops is that of taste, very feebly at first, but in a 
short time the baby shows, by the expression of its little 
face, the agreeableness of sweet, the dislike of acid or 
bitter; and almost coincidently with this comes the sense 
of smell, for by means of that it recognizes its food, and 
expresses its preference when but a few days old, The 
sense of touch is developed stil! later; for although the 
skin ie normal and its nerves lively, their impressions are 
not conveyed to the brain with sufficient force or rapidity 
to be read; the little brain recognizes neither pinching, 
slapping, nor tickling in the earlier days—that is a mutier 
of education, and education is not rapid where one sleeps 
three-quarters of the time. The circumstance that at 
first a child hears nothing, and for a good while hears but 
slightly and partially, is of great value to the delicate 
condition of the new auditory nerve, and to the little un- 
written brain in the midst of a quantity of exclamation 
and movement, as, if it could have impressions, it wouid 
be used so rapidly as to cause scrious nervous and intel- 
lectual complications and injaries. All the cooing and 
caressing of the mother is unheard by the child at first—at 
least that is the result of the researches of Dr. Preyer, 
Professor of Physiology at Jena, and the accepted author- 
ity on the subject—and fortunate for the child it is, since 
if it were otherwise that quiet could not be had which is 
absolutely necessary for the completion of the little indi- 
vidual, the regulation of the heart and of the breath, the 
hardening of the bone, the processes of digestion, the de- 
velopment of the brain. The child hears, however, quite 
soon some of the louder and clearer sounds, with a differ 
ence in different children, and comes to know the sounds 
its mother or nurse makes sooner than it does the less fre- 
quent tones of others. As to the child's seeing, it has an 
immediate susceptibility to the effect of light, but cannot 
see outlive, or form any conception of color or space; it 
sees no distant object, has no liiea of distance, or of the 
relations of right and left and up an! down. If, however, 
a very brilliant light does not so much as make it wiuk, it 
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may at once be known that something is wrong with the 
visual organs or be Aare And even after all the sensory 
apparatus has established its separate kingdoms, the youn 
emperor of them all has to fo to aw ge probed wom. J 
tions his satraps make. It will be gathered from all this 
how exquisitely well the baby is cared for by Providence 
in this very beginning,-wrap; from its birth in the 
most careful folds of silence shadow, till it has gather- 
ed strength enough to manifest individuality and go for- 
ward on its way, its very helplessness giving it a far 
stronger hold upon all the world by which it is surround- 
ed, and insuring its preservation through compassion even 
where it does not find love. 


PATRIOTIC SISTERHOODS. 
III. 


OU who bave found how to gain entrance to the so- 
cieties of Colonial Dames, and who in so doing have 
found that your grandfathers and great-grandfathers were 
among those who gave both their time and their money 
to aid the cause of the Revolution, when both were of far 
more value than they are “f= and who gave even more 
than these, since they gave their own lives, and permitted 
their sons to give theirs, on land and sea, feel proud that 
you can now become a “ Daughter of the American Rev- 
olution,” and are seeking information concerning its ob- 
jects, and those of the society of later growth — the 
** Daughters of the Revolution.’ 

In 1890, October 14th, the anniversary we have all been 
keeping in various manuers during the past few years, 
that of the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus (whom we have honored in many ways, and who 
would himself be surprised if he could know that he had 
been made a saint in consequence of his discovery), there 
was organized in Washington, D.C., the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Its ob- 
jects commend themselves to every loyal woman's heart. 
It desires to perpetuate the memory and the spirit of all 
who helped to achieve our independence; to acquire and 
protect historical sites, and erect where possible monu- 
ments thereon; to encourage research in relation to the 
Revolution, and to publish the results of such researches; 
to preserve all documents, relics, and records of the ser- 
vices of soldiers, sailors, and patriots of the Revolution; 
to celebrate in a suitable manner all patriotic anniver- 
saries—so sure a way of impressing both young and old, 
and of making the young grow up enlightened American 
citizens; to carry out George Washington's injunctions in 
his farewell address to the American people, ‘‘ to promote 
as an object of primary importance institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” 

This society is very liberal and broad in its views; its 
rules are few and concise. The only requisite for eligi- 
bility is proof of descent from ‘‘an ancestor who with 
unfailing loyalty rendered material aid to the cause of in- 
dependence as a recognized patriot, as a soldier or sailor, 
or as a civil officer, in one of the several colonies or States, 
or of the united colonies or States, provided that the ap- 
plicant shall be at least eighteen years of age and accept- 
uble to the society.” 

At first the rules even allowed on the list a descendant 
of “a mother of a patriot”; but, after consideration, that 
has been omitted. Not that the mothers of that day were 
not as good and true patriots as the fathers. They were, 
for they gave without a murmur their husbands and sons 
to the beloved cause; they did their share of toil at home 
while the men were in the field; in all ways they sacri- 
ficed very much. All honor to the mothers of the patri- 
ots, and to their wives as well! 

But at the same time it seems wiser to make the Daugh- 
ters trace their direct descent from a patriot, and not ftom 
the mother of one. 

This society is very widespread, for, as the children 
and grandchildren of heroes have wandered away from 
the original thirteen States, and have spread themselves 
over this goodly land, they look back with reverence to 
the sires who gave them (some with their blood) this 
noble country. There are chapters in every State in the 
Union. We hear of them everywhere. They are form- 
ing on the Pacific coast as well as on the Atlantic, gath- 
ered together by a common bond. 

Its head has been either the wife of the President of 
the United States or of the Vice-President. Mrs. Adlai 
Stevenson is the President at this time. George Eliot, in 
her lmpreasions of Theophrastua Such, says, in the best of 
language, what the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion believe and strive for. 

“The preservation of national memories is an element 
and a means of national greatwess; that their revival is a 
sign of reviving nationality; that every heroic defender, 
every patriotic restorer, has been inspired by such mem- 
ories, and has made them his watchword; that even such 
a corporate existence as that of a Roman legion or an 
English regiment has been made valorous by memorial 
standards—these are the glorious commonplaces of his- 
toric teachings at our public schools and universities, be- 
ing happily ingrained in Greek and Latin classics.” 

fn 1892 there grew among some of the members a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, and some withdrew from the so- 
ciety, and formed another in New York x 4 calling 
themselves ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution.” The causes 
of disagreement did not affect the aims of the society, and 
in essentials the two are much the same. It is a growing 
organization. It has a branch in New Jersey. It even 
extends to Texas. Its members are of known patriotism, 
and, as in the National Society, of undoubted Revolution- 
ary descent. Both are working for the same objects, and, 
as in the societies of Colonial Dames, we cannot advise 
you which to join. Doubtless you have friends in each, 
and you can obtain from them the little pamphlets that 
they publish and inform yourself more thoroughly, and 
then take your choice. 

The Danghters of the Revolution at present is more of 
a local society, but it is spreading. Its literary status is 
excellent. 

The National Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution is the larger, and there is scarcely a town in 
the Union too small or too obscure for a chapter to be 
formed, with its regent. It has done much, and is doing 
more, to inspire patriotism in the hearts of old and young. 
To many it has been hitherto only a name, but the looking 
up of ancestors and pedigrees has brought the Revolution, 
and the days that we are too apt to forget, home to us in 
the proper way. 
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To quote once more from the ‘‘ Objects of the Society,” 
it causes us ‘‘to cherish and maintain and extend the . 
institutions of American freedom, to foster true patriot- 
ism and love of country, and to aid in securing for man- 
kind all the blessings of liberty,” and, more than all, to 
treasure with pride the me’ of the sturdy patriots, 


the grandsires of all the ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution.” 
CaTuenrne T. R. Matuews. 





Dr. Grace PeckwamM-Murray has recently written a 
clever monograph upon a medical topic to which she has 
given much study, and the praise with whiclrit has been 
greeted is all the more gratifying because much of it 
comes from strangers whose views could not have been bi- 
assed by personal acquaintance with this charming woman. 
Dr, Peckham-Murray comes of a line of physicians, and 
is an enthusiast in her profession. She feels a modest 
pride, moreover, in having received the assurance from 
competent and unprejudiced judges that even were she 
to cease her practice and devote all her time to the medi- 
cal literary work in which she has made a brilliant record, 
her services in this line alone would entitle her to a high 
rank among the best physicians. 

—A very charming impression was made at the last 
‘Uncut Leaves,” by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, who ef- 
fectually refutes the oft-made statement that women are 
deficient in humor. The story she read was full of wit and 
sparkle, and, given in Mrs. Stuart's slightly quaint manner 
and delightful voice, made the hit of the evening. 

—Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of the 
organization of the King’s Daughters, was last week 
elected to the office of President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women. Mrs. Dickinson resides in New York. She 
is distinguished for administrative ability, is skilled in 
leadership, and is an eloquent speaker. Mrs, Dickinson's 
portrait was published in the Bazar dated March 2d. 

—Mrs. Flora Annie Steel speaks whereof she knows 
in her stories of life in India. She is the wife of a retired 
Indian civilian, and spent more than twenty years of her 
life in the far East, where she studied five of the native 
Indian dialects to aid her in her studies in folk-lore. 

—Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, whose contributions 
to the Bazar have always been very cordially welcomed, 
and whose Cradle and Nursery and Housekeeping Made 
Easy are valuable and populur manuals, is making a 
unique success this season in her chafing -dish classes. 
Mrs. Herrick’s quick wit and brilliant talk, combined with 
her thorough knowledge of her subject, make her an ad- 
mirable instructor. 

—A London charity that might with benefit be imitated 
in this country is the Home of Rest for Horses, where 
old horses or those which have been aged by hardship, are 
taken for several weeks’ repose and treatment. And here 
on the first of the year they are treated to a feast of de- 
light—a mess of such equine delicacies as bread, brown 
and white, carrots, and hanes of sugar—through the 
kindness of Mrs. Davies, a lover of horses. Some of the 
inmates of the home are boarders sent by their owners, 
and some are dependents upon the charity of the institu- 
tion; but they are all treated alike, and they give no sign 
of fretting over fine social distinctions. 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHor OF “‘AN OLD Matps Love,” etc, 


CHAPTER XX. 
MYNUKER MOPIUSS PARTY. 


M YNHEER JACOBUS MOPIUS stood on the hearth- 
rug in his wife’s bedroom. 

** My dear,” he said, “ I must admit this—since you have 
taken to spending the greater part of your day upstairs, 
the house has become most insufferably dull.” 

For Mevrouw Mopius this remark had long ago lost all 
its novelty; still. she never grew to like it, even while she 
meekly answered: 

** Yes, my dear, yes. I know. 1 shall be better soon.” 
And slie added, as one of her familiar after-thoughis, 
* Harriet ought to amuse you.” 

“Ob, Harriet amuses me fast enough,” retorted Myn- 
heer Mopius, with unpleasing alacrity. “But you'd 
soon be all right if you left off remembering you were 
ill.” 

* Yes, my dear, yes,” repeated Mevrouw Mopius, clos- 
ing her faded eyes. Her cheeks were faded; her hair was 
faded; her flannel dressing-gown was faded. In the fad- 
ing light, complacent Mynheer Mopius, looking down 
upon her, thought how excessively faded she was. . 

‘Only yesterday,” Mynheer continued, triumphantly, 
“I purposely asked your doctor what was wrong with 
you. And what do you think his answer was? He said 
he really couldn't tell. There!” Mynheer Mopius stood 
out, defiant, protruding his portly prosperity. ‘* He—said 
—-he—really—couldn't—tell.” 

It gave Mevrouw Mopius some comfort to learn how 
literally the physician fulfilled the promise she had ex- 
tracted from him. 

** And it’s absurd to have the whole house made wretch. 
ed by an illness.the doctor don’t even put a name to. If 
you're not down to breakfast to-morrow I shall send for 
a professor from Amsterdam.” 

* Don’t, Jacobus,” gasped the lady. ‘‘ I'm feeling better 
to-day. I really am. don’t want no professors from 
anywhere,” 

“But I do, Sarah, I believe you enjoy being ill. 
Thank goodness, I can afford to cure my wife. There's 
another reason. besides,” he added after a moment,‘ wh 
I want you to hurry up. There's this wedding of Ursula’s 
coming on. They've bebaved very badly,1 know; but Rod- 
erick was never a man to know about manners—never in 
society, poor fellow. However, I'm not one to take of- 
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Som, I intend to give a big party here in the ‘ bride- 
ays.’ ” : 
% Jacobus!” exclaimed his wife. ‘‘ Why, we don't even 
know the Van Helmonts. She hasn't even presented him 
here!’ 

‘My dear, did I not say that Roderick is a boor? Jo- 
sine tells me they have paid none of the customary visits 
on either side. In one word, they behaved as people who 
don’t know how to behave, and I am going to behave as a 
person who does know.” 

** But, Jacobus—” 

‘* Ursula is my own sister Mary’s child. My own saint- 
ed sister Mary’s. And I shouldn’t even give a one 
party to my own sister Mary's only child? Sarah, it is all 
your increasing indolence. You are prematurely making 
an old woman of yourself. Look at me. I am two years 
your junior, but it might be twenty, Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” As he said this, he arranged rose in his 
button-hole, with a great crackle of his blue-spotted white 
waistcoat. An oily satisfaction played over the yellow 
smoothness of his cheeks. 

The truth of it was, of course, that the whole man 
burned with eagerness to leap at one rush into the glories 
of the great world. The opportunity was unique; it of- 
fered more than the boldest could have hoped for. We 
may well forgive his anxiety. 

Mevrouw Mopius lay in utter collapse, a crumpled rag 
against one corner of her great chintz chair. 

‘*1 want Harriet!” she said, faintly. Her husband gave 
a great snort of contempt as he stalked from the room. 

A few minutes later Harriet entered, a novel, as usual, 
in her dangling hand. 

“ Harriet, | must have my drops,” exclaimed the in- 
valid, sharply. ‘‘ The doctor said I was to have them ev- 
ery two hours. And in freshly drawn water each time. 
I told him it couldn't be done. Doctor, I said, I’ve no- 
body to fetch me the water.” 

Harriet busied herself about the side table, mechanical- 
ly, and in silence. 

*** And your niece?’ said the doctor,” Mevrouw Mopius 
continued. ‘So I had to tell him you were no good.” 

**Oh, he knows that,” replied Harriet. ‘ I'm no nurse. 
I can’t look after sick people.” 

“ There’s one person you'll nurse, if ever she’s sick,” 
replied Mevrouw, with a grunt, swallowing down her 
medicine. ‘‘ Harriet, do. you kuow the date for which 
Ursula’s wedding is fixed?” 

‘Thursday month,” curtly answered Harriet, who just 
now hated the fortunate bride with unreasoning envy—an 
envy that wrung tears from the lonely girl at night. 

** What day of the month?” persisted Mevrouw, wearily. 

** It’s the 23d.” 

‘* Harriet, you must go across to the doctor's for me. 
I can’t have him here again just ri his coming vexes 
your uncle so. You must say to him—listen—word for 
word—you must say, ‘Aunt bids me ask, will uncle be 
able to go to the wedding -feast on the 16th of next 
month?’ Just that. And you must bring back an enswer 
—yesorno. Go along.” 

** But the wedding is on the 23d,” protested Harriet, 
sulkily. ‘‘ And besides, Uncle ot ge isn’t ill.” 

“Yes, he is,” replied the invalid, with guilty incisive- 
ness, ‘‘ You just go and do as you're told, and come 
back with the answer immediate. Harriet, if you don't 
say a word about it downstairs—you’d only make your 
uncle nervous—I'll give you my Florentine brooch, the 
mosaic of the two doves drinking. Now hurry away.” 

Thus incited, Harriet sulked off through the stolid 
streets. If Mevrouw Mopius did not send a note to the 
physician, it was not only that she felt physically and au- 
thographically inadequate, but also because she confident 
ly believed that Harriet would in any case have broken 
the seal 

The messenger soon reached her destination. A maid 
servant admitted her into the young doctor's private 
room. He was at luncheon 

‘*My aunt sends me to you on a fool's errand,” she be- 
gan, abruptly. ‘' This is her literal message: ‘There's a 
wedding ms on the 16th ’'—which there isn’t; ‘ will Uncle 
Mopius be able to go?’” Sbe hung her head with affected 
accentuation of the indifference she was really feeling. 

The doctor hesitated and looked curiously at ber. 

‘I'm to bring back an answer—yes or no,” she added. 

* Yes or no,” repeated the doctor. ‘* Would you mind 
saying it again, Miss Verveen?” 

“There's a wedding entertainment on the 16th,” an- 
swered Harriet, with almost ill- mannered impatience. 
‘** Will Uncle Mopius be able to go?” 

The young doctor studied his boots for a minute. Then 
he said, slowly: ‘* No; I believe, considering the circum- 
stances, I may safely commit myself toa‘ No.’ As your 
aunt so expressly wishes it, you must tell her my opinion 
is ‘No.’” He was much aunoyed, but he could not help 
himself. By this time he had got somewhat accustomed 
to Mevrouw Mopius, the strangest of patients, who treated 
him like a younger colleague called in for a consulta- 
tion 

“Very good,” said Harrict. ‘I'll tell her. 
please, a little questioning on my own account, 
the matter with Uncle Mopius?” 

“ Nothing, Juffrouw Harriet,” replied the young man, 
heartily, with sudden relief. ‘‘I am glad to be able to 
assure you that your excellent uncle enjoys very fair 
health.” 

“Don’t tell me untruths, if you please,” persisted the 
girl, greatly in earnest. ‘‘1 have very particular reasons 
of my own for desiring to know. What's wrong with 
him? Why shouldn’t he go to a party—if there were a 
party—on the 16th?” 

“Oh, he might be a little out of sorts, you know. You 
had better give your aunt her message. It must be rather 
dull for you sometimes, Juffrouw Harriet, eh?” He cast 
an admiring glance at her; he had quick sympathetic eyes, 
good doctor's eyes 

‘‘By no means,” replied Harriet; but her attitude, 
grown suddenly listless again, belied her words. ‘So 
you see what a fool's errand mine was! As for Aunt 
Sarah, of course 1 know she’s very ill. I wish she wasn't. 
It’s very hard on me. I can’t nurse invalids, and I hate 
to seem unkind.” 

**Oh, I'm sure you couldn't be unkind to any one,” said 
the young man, sweetly. It struck him that his lunch 
table looked very forlorn. ‘You couldn’t be, Miss 
Harriet.” 

*“The fortnight p 


And now, 
What's 
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“Oh yes, I could,” replied Harriet, quickly. “I am 
always unkind, for instance, to people who call me Miss 
et, and forget that my vame is Miss Verveen.” 

The doctor laughed rather awkwardly as she turned to 


go. 

“You are quite right,” he answered. ‘Quite right. 
Either Juffrouw Verveen or-—not Juffrouw at all; I envy 
the privileged few,” 

Pa it’s ‘No’?” she gaid, with her hand on the door- 
ob. 

** So it's ‘No’?” he repeated, boldly, looking her straight 
in the face. But he read his answer there, and sobered 
suddenly, as the physician crushed down the lover in pres- 
ence of the great tragedy so quietly enacting. ‘ Yes, I'm 
afraid it must be ‘ No,’” he said. ‘‘ The 16th, you said? 
Tell your aunt I am awfully sorry, but as far as I am able 
to judge she had better think ‘ No.’” 

arriet hurried home through the autumn grayness of 
the sleepy little town. A peculiar smile hung fixed upon 
her forbidding features, a mixture of anxiety and content. 
She went straight up to her aunt's bedroom. 

‘The answer is ‘ No,’” she said. 

Mevrouw Mopius made no reply. She lay back, with 
closed eyes and sunken jaws, almost as her niece had left 
her when sent forth upon this hideous errand. Harriet 
flung herself down on a chair, and resumed her novel. 
Presently she rose to slip away. 

Mevrouw Mopius opened her eyes. 

** Harriet, give me my tambour-frame,” she said. Har- 
rict obediently drew forth Laban from his cupboard, and 
removed the sheltering tissue-paper. ‘I wonder, could I 
do a stitch or two?” said Mevrouw Mopius, dolefully. 
She sat trying to thread a big needle with shaky fingers. 
Harriet waited a moment, watching her. 

** Let me do it,” suggested Harriet at last. 

But Aunt Sarali resented this interference. 

**T wasn’t attending,” she said, angrily. ‘I was think- 
ing of something else. Surely you don’t imagine I couldn't 
thread a needle?” 

And as she still continued trying, pitifully, tremblingly, 
her niece turned impatiently away. 

**Do you know,” continued Mevrouw Mopius, contem- 
plating the gaudy flare of patriarchs and camels, ‘‘ I have 
been thinking that I should like to give it, if I can finish 
it, to Ursula Rovers for a wedding-present. She admired 
it very much when she was here. She was the only per- 
son that ever admired it.” Her voice became quite sor- 
rowful. 

‘*Dominé Pock admired it,” said Harriet, soothingly. 

* Yes, after dining here!” exclaimed the invalid, with 
a flash of grim humor. ‘‘ He said Jacob must have had 
— such a face as that. Now, Harriet, that was flattery. 

‘or Jacob couldn't have had eractly that sort of face.” 
Indeed, had the countenance of the patriarch blazed in 
such continuous scarlet, his uncle could never have en- 
gaged him to look after cows. 

** Besides, Pock doesn’t really know about Jacob's face,” 
continued Mevrouw Mopius, with a sick person’s insist- 
ence. “For I asked him myself if we had an authentic 
photograph "—she meant ‘‘ portrait’”—‘‘and he said we 
hadn't. hough we have of Josepli, he said. It seems a 
—s great pity. 1 should have liked to do it from the 
ife.” 

Mevrouw Mopius sank into aggrieved consideration of 
the father’s remissness about sitting for his likeness as 
ey with the foresight shown by the son. 

“ Yes, I should give it to Ursula for her wedding,” she 
resumed, after another long pause, ‘‘ unless—” 

She broke off. 

‘**Unless what?” prompted Harriet. 

“* Unless I should like it for a cushion for my coffin. I 
think that might be rather nice.” 

** Aunt!” exclaimed Harriet, in real horror, and a sud- 
den film of feeling clouded her passionate eyes. 

‘*“Why, my dear, whatever is the matter?” queried the 
elder lady, calmly. ‘‘All of us die some day, do we not? 
And when my time has come, I should like to carry away 
with me my last bit of work.” 

* Ah, but this is not going to be your last, you know,” 
comforted Harriet, with the easy infatuation of the sur- 
vivor. 

“Well, if not, then Ursula shall surely have it,” Me- 
vrouw said, cheerfully. ‘I wish I were quite sure she 
would put it as a fire-screen in her drawing-room! Im- 
agine my work in the drawing-room at the Horst! I 
should like that.” She resumed her tender contemplation 
of the immovably staring figures. ‘I am very tired,” 
she whispered. “Go down now to your uncle and tell him 
the doctor says he can have his party on the 16th or 
after. Don’t say anything about my message; your 
uncle's got a cold, but he doesn’t want people to know it. 
een can be no objection, however, to his asking people 

ere,” 

Poor woman, she prided herself on her clumsy diplo- 


macy. 

‘*Let him get ready for his party,” she reflected. ‘‘It 
will keep him busy—meanwhile.” 

In the face of Sruheer Mopius’s blindly staring selfish- 
ness, the stratagem was completely successful. lunged 


up to the eyebrows in preparations for a gorgeous enter- 
tainment, which was, of course, to excel all similar ones, 
that gentleman forgot to notice his wife’s condition. He 
would run up to her with long descriptions of his arrange- 
ments, to which she listened reposefully for hours. When 
he went down stairs again she smiled. He was happy, 
and he was letting her die in peace. 

Soon Mynheer Mopius was obliged to slip over to 
Horswyk to consult with the relations who had so suddenly 
increased in importance, He found the trio gathered in 
the parsonage drawing-room to receive him, and he patted 
their heads all round. He even condescended to chaff 
Josine about ‘‘one wedding begetting another,” as they 
say in Dutch, and proposed that she should be bridemaid 
and make up to the best man. 

**I should never marry my junior. I disapprove of 
such matches,” replied Josine, hitting out, however un- 
reasonably, at both Ursula and Mopius. 

“Well, we can’t all marry our twin sisters, like Abra- 
ham,” said Mopius, reddening. ‘* Can we, Roderick?” 

“Sarah was Abraham’s half-sister,” answered the 
Dominé. wistfully gazing out at the placid sky. 

“ Well, at any rate, my Sarah's only six years my senior, 
and I made it two the day we married. I’ve done my 
duty to the old girl. Ursula, I hope that thirty years 
hence you'll be able to say as much.” 
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“You married for money,” retorted Josine. As her 
niece’s wedding-day approached, Miss Mopius’s growing 
disagreeableness became a source of great agitation to 
herself. She smelt at her eer 

“Pooh!” replied Mopius. ‘If so, I quadrupled the sum. 
Don’t be more of a nuisance than you can help, Josine, or 
I sha’n’t invite you to my party.” 

‘*There are the Baron and the Baroness coming down 
} road,” interposed Ursula, watching her father’s flushed 
ace, 

“Where? Show me, Ursula,” cried Mopius, bounding 
to the window. She laughed. “1 do believe they are 
coming here!” she cried. ‘‘ You will have to meet them 
now, Uncle Jacobus.” 

“T have no objection to meeting them,” replied Jacobus, 
red and important. ‘‘I was going to ask them, of course, 
to my party. I have no objection to the aristocracy as 
such,” 

A moment later he was bowing and smiling—bowing 
what he considered an eighteenth-century bow. And the 
Baron was expressing his delight at making the acquaint- 
ance of Ursula’s uncle, ‘‘of whom he had heard so much,” 
Furthermore, Mynheer van Helmont spoke with admira- 
tion of Mynheer Mopius’s villa, upon which Mynheer 
Mopius replied, in the kindest manner possible, that it 
was very nice, but not as fine as the Horst. He also prof- 
fered his invitation on the spot, and the Baroness, smiling 
elaborately, accepted it, as in duty bound. It was some 
time before her courteous husband consented to catch her 
eye, and then she immediately rose. In those few mo- 
ments the retired attorney had twice called Mynheer van 
Helmont ‘‘ Baron,” and several other atrocious things had 
occurred. ‘‘How small she is! She needn’t look so 
bumptious!” thought Mopius, as the little lady shook 
hands. He was telling her how there would be dancing 
at his party, and he poked Josine in the ribs. ‘‘In my 
young days, out at Batavia,” he said, ‘‘I used frequently 
to dance with the Governor-General’s lady. I dare say, 
Baron, you remember Steelenaar, a good Viceroy in his 
day?” He hoped for the honor of the opening polonaise 
with her ladyship. 

“* My dancing days are over, Mynheer,” said the Baron- 
ess, stiffly. ‘‘I doubt whether I should be able to acquit 
myself properly. Things have changed so much in soci- 
ety since my youth,” 

“Ah, there =~ are right, Mevrouw,” replied Jacobus 
Mopius, with fervor. ‘‘ Now, at the Drum Casino, now- 
adays—I am an old member—you meet people who, in 
your time, would not have dared to appear at a public 
performance.” 

**I do not doubt it,” replied the Baroness, taking leave. 

Husband and wife proceeded leisurely homewards. 
Presently the Baron said: 

** My dear, 1 cannot understand your caring so much. 
i Mynheer Mopius is only a continuation of Juffrouw 
Josine.” 

“T had said nothing,” replied the Baroness, quickly. 
**But, as you broach the subject, 1 must confess that I 
think you might have staid half the time and showed a 
quarter the courtesy.” 

The Baron laughed. ‘‘ He is Ursula’s single rich rela- 
tion,” said the Baron. ‘‘I never forgot that. And be- 
sides, I am naturally amiable, Cécile. It is a masculine 
weakness.” 

“‘T hate money,” cried the Baroness. ‘If there were no 
money in the world there would be no vulgarity.” 

‘‘ How sad that would be for the non-vulgar!” replied 
her consort. ‘‘ Yes, he is Ursula’s single ‘prospect.’ I 
was aware of the fact, but of course he stated it. I had 
very good reason to be amiable.” 

**He may live to be a hundred,” said the Baroness, pet- 
ulantly. 

“Not he. His widow might, if she were healthy, but 
she happens to be very ill. My dear, you put things so 
roughly; you love money more than I do. But I hope he 
will live to be a hundred. If only pour nous encourager, 
nous autres, We all ought to live to be a hundred; a 
hundred years isn’t much. Asa rule, it’s the widows who 
live on forever. We men die fast enough.” 

‘** No, no!” cried the Baroness, drawing her arm through 
his. ‘*Don’t talk like that, Theodore; I should never 
survive you!” 

**My dear, if I can, I will give you but little opportu- 
nity. Do not forget that when I depart I must leave my 
art treasures to Otto, not to mention the Horst.” 

They walked on, arm in arm, silently busy with their 
own grave thoughts. 

‘Somehow I have occasionally imagined of late that 
it wouldn't be for long.” The Dasoes voice suddenly 


changed. “But that’s all nonsense,” he said, briskly. “It 
seems too cruel to die and leave it all.” 
He swept his eyes across his fields and forests. His 


wife pressed his hand. 
** My dear,” he said, ‘‘do you object to my lighting a 
cigar?” 


When the 16th came round there was no dancing. 
Mynheer Mopius sat in a darkened room. 

Yes, Mevrouw Mopius had provokingly died. At the 
last moment she resol ved to take her unfinished patriarchs 
down into the grave with her, but she left ber collection 
of samples to Ursula, because Ursula had shown some ap- 
preciation of her work. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BARON VAN HELMONT, 


So Otto and Ursula were married, with all the custom- 
ary paraphernalia of vulgar exposure — paraphernalia 
which cause a sensible man to resolve, as*he runs the 
gauntlet on his way back from the pillory, that the first 
time in his case shall certainly be the last. Theirs was 
as quiet a wedding as unselfish people can get—which 
means that it was not a quiet wedding. 

Their honey-moon trip was but an introduction to the 
longer journey; at Genoa the big Java steamship would 
meet them; meanwhile, creeping down the Riviera, they 
lingered for a fortnight tf that Paradise of Snobbery, 
Cannes. Cannes is a beautiful garden, planted with 
princes; what more can be desired by the millionaire, or 
by the numerous curs to whom the far scent of the mill- 
jonaire is as sausage on the breeze? Other towns contain 
elements manifold, paltry, and noble; exquisite, sun- 
wrapt Cannes has nothing but the worship of gold by 
glitter, and the worship of glitter by gold. 
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The young couple, therefore, passed through it unper 
ceived. It was only natural that they should appear in 
the ‘‘ Strangers’ List” as Monsieur et Madame de Hol 
man They held out their hands to nobody, and nobody 
held out his hands to them, a kind of negative Ishmael 
ism, which has its advantages, even outside a honey-moon 

lo Ursula, crossing simultaneously the frontiers of Hol 
land, home, and maidenhood, this fortnight never as 
sumed the cool colors of reality sefore it could do that 

was over She was back at Horswyk again, like an 
awakened dreamer, in the dusk of a troubled morn 

While the trip lasted—on the Paris boulevards, among 
the orange g es of La Croisette—the farewell peep of 
home hung beavy before her eyes. She seemed to see 
them all photographed on the steps of the Manor-house— 
the Baroness, firm-set and still; the Baron, coughing and 
sneezing, not from emotion, but from the sudden effects 
of a violent cold, which should have kept him away from 
the ceremony And her father, his one arm drawn tight 
vweross the ‘‘ Legion” on his breast, his eyes fixed not on 


his daughter's last appeal for a farewell benison, but on 
some far beyoud of sunlight after storm 
The thought of Otto blended with the thought of her 
father ver these, which were her thoughts of love, 
lay ever the thought of separation. Sadness is not a good 
beginning for a young wife who “ respécts and admires.” 
The under similar circumstances, actually con 
sented to live with their parents-in law 
Yes, it is very beautiful,” she said, looking across the 
bay to the blue-black of the sunset Esterel. They were on 
the terrace of their hotel at Californie. ‘‘Oh yes, it is 
very beautiful,” she said. She spoke with that admission 
which is a protest. There are times when we think that 
nature, like some women, would be all the better for a 
little less flamboyant beauty and a little more homeli 


ma 


Sabines 


ness 
Java is far more beautiful still,” said Otto, encoura 
There is nothing in all Europe to compare with 


gingty 


Batavia 
And then, for the twentieth time, Ursula resolutely en 
joyed these anticipated glories of the Indies, for the sore 


ness and the separation were in ber own soul, deep down. 
Had Otto been more of a Mopius, he would never have 
guessed at their existence. Hearts like Ursula’s under- 
stand that a woman weds her husband's life 
Nor can it be denied that the novelty of the prospect, 
by its very terror, attracted and pleasantly excited her 


Still, unfortunately, by nature she was stay-at-home and 
catlike. Besides, she had vot left her father to himself, 
but to Aunt Josine 

So while she was telling herself how unearthly must be 


a scene that was even more beautiful than this stage effect 
of palm-trees and white buildings against the blue Med 
iterranean flare, even while she was schooling herself to 
this idea, her whole life suddenly changed with the fall 
of acurtain. The play stopped at the very opening, and 
the audience went home again. All the worry and the 
expectation and the screwing up had been superfluous. 
How many of us discover that, even when the lights go 











“IT 


SEEMS 


TOO CRUEL TO DIE AND LEAVE IT ALL.” 


out at the conclusion of the fifth act, instead of in the 
middle of the first! 

‘*Poor peoplé are not poor in India; that is one great 
advantage,” Otto was saying. ‘* There is always plenty 
of space about one,in house and garden, and even the 
mendicant, if a white, drives a trap. But I don’t suppose 
there really are any white beggars. You will see how 
comfortable we shall be in the great veranda of evenings, 
with all the pretty things around us, while I sit telling 
you how sugar prices are going up! Ursula, it will be 
delightful to think we are working for the dear old place 
at home, which is yours too now, and must never belong 
to any one but a Helmont.” His face grew square as he 
sat staring at the black ridge of distant mountains, and 
then, suddenly, with a man’s embarrassment, ‘‘ There's the 
little steamer,” he said, lightly, ‘‘coming back from the 
Lérins.” 

The hotel concierge was going his round on the terrace, 
leisurely seeking out an occasiona! lounger in the still, 

verfume-laden sunset, and distributing a bundle of letters 
They watched him coming towards them, from their seat 
by the balustrade, between two bowls of geranium. 

** C'est tout,” he said, holding out one letter 

** It's too bad of them not to write!” exclaimed Ursula, 
as everybody always does on the useless, idle Riviera. 

Otte was looking at the envelope, holding it across his 
outstretched palm, between middle finger and thumb. It 
was addressed, in his aunt Louisa’s handwriting, to 
**Otto, Baron van Helmont.” 

**Well?’ said Ursula, with the impatience of the non- 
recipient. 

But Otto, Baron van Helmont, sat staring at the super- 
scription. The first bell for the tadle d'héte broke loose 
with a sudden continuous clang. Ursula rose. ‘I'm 
going up stairs for a minute,” she began. ‘‘If it isn’t 
from home, I suppose it’s of no importance.” 

Otto shook himself. 

“Wait,” he said, and broke the seal. 

The note was brief enough: ‘‘ Dear Otto,—Your father 
died this morning at half past five, from pneumonia. 
You know he was ailing when you left, but the lungs 
were attacked only twodaysago. We are expecting you 
back. Your mother is very unhappy. Aunt Louise.— 
P.S8. Your mother asked me to telegraph, but I consider 
it better to write.” 

Even by the road-side of our selfish daily wanderings 
we caanot hear the voice of death calling a stranger from 
his field-work without mentally crossing ourselves, sud- 
denly shocked and sobered. What, then, if he enter the 
court-yard of our hearts? Although, perhaps, he pause 
before the inner door, every chamber in the horror of his 
presence becomes to us as the innermost. 

Ursula and Otto looked at each other with solemn eyes, 
speaking little. The Riviera evening fell suddenly with 
its wiping-out of warmth, like the transition of a Turkish 
bath. The whole gray seaboard lay bleak and chill in a 
shudder of autumnal decay. 

** Aunt Louisa,” said Otto, “‘ has a prejudice against tel- 
egrams, chiefly, I fancy, on account of the expense.” 
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Ursula was angry with the Freule van Borck. ‘‘She 
might have prepared you a little,” said Ursula. 

“Oh, that is her way. ‘Simple and strong,’ you know 
But you are mistaken. She did prepare me.” He held 
out the envelope to his wife. 

Ursula blushed scarlet. Tliere seemed to her in this 
brutal fact something strangely painful and insulting 
both to them and to the dead. She could not meet her 
husband's gaze. She shivered. ‘‘ Let us go in, Otto,” she 
said, softly. 

As they walked across the terrace he murmured aloud 
“Your mother is very unhappy. Ursula,” he added, 
“this alters everything. We must go back to-morrow 
as early as we can.” 

** Yes,” she answered, unemotionally, *‘ I understand.” 

He did not say anything more till they had reached 
their own room. Then, as he struck a light in the dari, 
he began, with averted face, looming large against the 
shadows, 

“Yon will like that, at least, among all the sorrow— 
the ¢umg back!” 

She tried to avswer him, not knowing what, and un 
expectedly burst into tears. 


Well, it's a good thing that women can weep. Their 
feelings are often too complicated for words. The wo 
man who knows herself incapable of tears is surely one- 
third inarticulate. But, alas, that the act of weeping 
should be so positively ugly! From a purely wsthetic 
point of view there is nothing more regrettable in connec 
tion with the Fall of Man. 


No further news from home reached the young Baron 
and Baroness during their hurried flight northwards. 
They themselves were quite incapable of fathoming, even 
from the most materialistic point of view, the magnitude 
of the change which had come over their prospects. Otto 
trembled to think in what condition he might find his 
father’s affairs. Only he felt certain that the Indian plan 
would have to be definitely abandoned on account of the 
estates at home. 

The Dominé met the pair at the little Horswyk station, 
and as Ursula put her arm round her father’s neck, she 
dimly realized that selfishness is man's sole virtue, as, in 
fact, it is his only vice. 

She could realize it all the more in the shuttered man- 
sion, which seemed to lie as a waste round that one locked 
door of the widow’s boudoir. In the dining- hall, sur- 
rounded by candles, stood the coffin, awaiting the heir 
All the house and the village and their surroundings 
seemed full of a subdued eagerness to bury the past and 
welcome the present. The library table was covered with 
carefully addressed letters and cards. 

Gerard was absent. Only the Freule van Borck came 
forward, with hushed step, to grect them in the gray 
loneliness of the flowerless hall. 

" dears,” she said, sententiously, ‘‘ you might have 
spared yourselves the shame of running away.” 

(ro Be oonTinvED.} 













































DEMI-SEASON GOWNS. 


CHARMING evening gown for a young lady is of 
light taffeta with chiné Dresden flower sprays.. The 
bodice is a square-necked sagging blouse of white chiffon. 
A border of jet and crystal bead embroidery on net frames 
the décolletage, with bead fringe drooping at the front 
and back. he blouse is taken into a girdle of cerise 
velvet, and the puffed sleeve rests on a flaring frill of this 
velvet. Two narrow lines of jet are carried down the 
front seams of the skirt. 

An afternoon gown of silver gray crépon has a pleated 
vest and stock-collar of cream chiffon in the round waist, 
which is further ornamented with a deep collar of ruby 
velvet, bordered with appliqué cream guipure and orna- 
mented with straps and chouz of ruby satin ribbon. The 
deep velvet belt is trimmed with a satin ribbon bow, and 
two very large bows stud the bottom of the front of the 
flaring skirt. 

A white Liberty satin reception gown has the left side 
of the skirt arranged in a group of spreading pleats, and 
caught up on the hip with a knot of turquoise velvet rib- 
bon, from which an arrangement of straps and knots is 
carried to the foot of the skirt. Where the skirtis lift- 
ed an edge of embroidered silk muslin shows below. A 
square-necked vest of the embroidered muslin is in the 
waist, which has draped sides, with the folds caught with 
straps and knots of turquoise ribbon. 

A French tailor gown of light tobacco-brown tweed is 
ornamented with darker brown braiding and velvet. Both 
the front and back of the waist have a broad box-pleat at 
the middle and a fold on either side, braided, and show- 
ing an insertion of velvet between. The crush belt and 
stock-collar with loops are of velvet. A braided applied 
box-pleat is at each side of the front of the skirt. 

A handsome calling costume is of silk in a grayish blue 
with shaded moss-green stripes. The stripes are taken 
diagonally in the round waist, which has a broad folded 
collar of écru guipure. A moss-green velvet box-pleat is 
down the middle 





of the front, witha 
shorter fold on 
either side caught 
by a rosette to the 
corner of the col 
lar. The collar 
and belt are of vel 
vet, with a spread 
ing bow at the 
front, and from 
the belt three 
straps are carried 
down the skirt. 

White crépon 
weighted and sup 
ported by a silk 
lining is the ma 
terial of the hand 
some fea gown il 
lustrated. The 
back is hung in 
a broad Watteau 
fold below a tuck 
ed silk guimpe; in 
the front this 
guimpe is pro 
longed in a broad 
vest and tablier to 
the foot of the 
skirt. A festoon 
ed drapery is car 
ried around the 
back, shoulders, 
and bust, and ex 
tends downward 
ina jabot. Ribbon 
shoulder-straps are 
caught with chouz, 
and the ribbon is 
carried downward 
to below the waist, 
and there knotted 
in a long bow. 


CALLine CosTUME. 





AFTERNOON GOWN. 







Reception Torerre. 


FROM AN OLD-FASHIONED COOK-BOOK. 


fy mere mention of Mrs. Cornelius’s cook - book, or 

The Young Housekeeper’s Friend, will bring to many a 
grandmother pleasant memories of odd experiences of the 
good old-fashioned housekeeping of fifty years ago, when 
brick ovens were in use, and housewives had to see to the 
making of soap and candles, the “trying out” of lard, 
and a dozen or more other necessaries that now may be 
bought even in the most isolated village at less cost than 
home-made. 

It must have been a very complete book in its day, and 
its honest homely suggestions to the young and inexperi- 
enced housekeeper are so excellent in their way that I 
think I may be forgiven for culling a few of them from 
the yellow-stained and pencil-marked pages of the volume 
before me, published in 1849, although, as Mrs. Cornelius 
says, “‘no printed guide can perfectly supply the place 
of that experience which is gained by early and habitual 
attention to domestic concerns.” 

In the first place, ‘‘consider in the outset what mode 
of living best befits your station, resources, and obliga- 
tions to others, and so adjust your plan that consistency 
and appropriateness shall appear throughout; also remem- 
ber that the habit of wasteful expenditure is almost al- 
ways accompanied with selfishness and a cold heart tow- 
ards the claims of the poor. Be conscientious, therefore, 
in the practice of economy, and accustom yourself to 
take good care of everything you possess; but be careful 
not to follow the example of the lady who allowed but 
two dish -towels in the kitchen, fearing that an ample 
supply .would lead to a-waste in the use of them, and who 
discovered after a large dinner party that the cook had 


— compelled to tear up a sheet with which to wipe the 
ishes, 
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‘In your arrangements for the table have reference to 
the work which is in band, so that dishes which are arr 
cooked shall be provided for those days when most wor 
is to be done.” 

** Visit all the rooms and closets in your house at least 
once a day. You will thus acquire the habit of attention 
to small affairs upon which neatness and order so much 
depend. This habit will also have the best effect upon 
those who serve you: they will not be tempted to negli- 
gence or waste by the idea that you will never discover it; 
they will anticipate your daily inspections, and soon find 
themselves so much benefited by your habits of system 
and order that their own convenience will dictate obedi- 
ence to your directions and suggestions,” 

‘*When a new domestic enters your service observe 
whether she seems to understand her business; if not,teach 
her your methods. Nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to expect a stranger to remember and at once prac- 
tise a series of directions given all at once, and perhaps in 
a hurried manner, and yet this is an injustice of which 
many a one bas to complain. What wonder, then, if mu- 
a dissatisfaction and a speedy separation is the re- 
sult!” 

Here Mrs. Cornelius cites an instance where a lady had 
twenty-three maids in the course of six weeks, and thinks 
that the above injustice had been practised. It certainly is 
a modern fault. She has a great deal to say in regard to 
the management of domestics, that makes one long to have 
her rules exercised, with the fault-finding and small-wage- 
payers, who expect perfection from a ‘‘ green” girl at six 
dollars a month. 

And she ends her suggestions with a few words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement for those who, having passed 
their youth in affluent ease or in the delights of study, are 
obliged by the vicissitudes of life to spend their time and 
strength in laborious household occupations. 

** Let not such persons feel themselves degraded by the 
performance of the bumblest domestic labor. For how- 
ever lowly the com- 
mon duties of life 
may be, a faithful 
and cheerful dis- 
charge of them is 
always honorable, 
and God smiles on 
those who patient- 
ly fulfil them.” 

It is an old book, 
and was a wed- 
ding-gift to one of 
the most perfect 
housekeepers in 
New England, and 
when I showed 
it to grandmotber 
she smiled as she 
touched its yellow 
pages. 

‘Yes, my dear, 
I went to house- 
keeping with a 
quarter of beef, 
half a hog, and 
Mrs. Cornelius’s 
cook-book half a 
century ago, and 
brought your hus- 
band up on sugar 

cookies and ginger- 
bread made from 
her receipt.” I 
could but acknowl- 
edge that the result 
had been perfect, 
and she made me 
supremely happy 
by presenting me 
with her copy of 
the Young House- 
keeper’s Friend. 
Spring CostuME. Merap Mircnete. 
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ROOKED 
See tration on page 199, Supplement. 
HI n ‘‘to rook” is included by Mait 
| | 1 in his American Slang, and by Le- 
his Sla Jargon, and Cant, and in | 
nary. it is delicately defined as 
Y to ease a player of his money.” 
Usua yurse, it means to do so unfair 
ly, at he substantive “ rook ” is explained 
ting authority John Bee as ‘‘a 
vy about gambling -houses who is em 
ed plucking well-fledged pigeons.” | 
Rooks and pigeons still exist,as numerous 
| rom and Jerry and Bob Logic were 
¢ life in London, and flocks of both | 
birds gather at Monte Carlo or our race 
course Much gambling, we know, goes 
f ewhere, but there is less high play in 
' haps, than used to prevail when 


‘x | V kept the bank, or when the Eng- 
re dubbed Pharaoh’s daugh- 


cresses 


their passion for that game. Mor 

( he vice Aristotle ranks 

' r with the thief and robber, and 
nd country laws have been 


pa suppress it, and gamblers declared 
us. Yet down to this day play 


ind the list of kings and princes, 

steam ind soldiers, who have been ad 
tis an endless one. The Duchesse 

le Be is said to have lost in one night 
: een hundred thousand francs Nell 
G lost fourteen hundred guineas to the 
Duchess of Mazarin, niece of the great cardi 
Charles James Fox had lost one hun 

red and forty thousand pounds before he 
va venty-four years old, and in recent 
s ‘Tom Duncombe was one hundred and 

irty -fi thousand pounds in debt, which 

iis father paid On the other side, the Duke 
f Wellington never lost or won as much as 
twenty pounds, nor played in any public 


place As for our own country, Bret Harte’s 
t s deal with gamblers, as do most 
Western and Southern anecdotes; and 


lid un American minister introduce 
poker to admiring Europe? 
THE CORSET AT THE PARIS ACADEMY. 
\ e of the late meetings of the Academy of 
M 1 long and important discussion took place 
‘ { the Corset, of ite danger or its harmiless- 


earned Assembly e x preased itself high- 
efined sense or feeling, which 
matters appertaining 


verdict before making use of the 
‘ 


two beauty, did | 


‘ A ndlepeveable aid. By the use of the | 
Corset they hav ed to obtain for themselves that 
saty w h has been praised aud sung by poets 

\ ! 

Now suppleness as well as for hygiene, one 
must w how choose a Corset. For some years | 
past f whalebone bas become so rare and, there- 
fore, so expensive t the trade was forced to replace | 

Among 5 atives employed there are some 


ve se all ladies who wish to take care of 
suty, their health, and almost their life, never 
“ et them be very careful of steel whalebones 
vords which bave no right or reason to be 
together—banishing inexorably their employ- 


ther in their ¢ 
itical covering whi 


or in their bedices, Un- 
h at sight and touch 
f simple whalebone is hidden 


weets 


ippearance o 


seomme he y and—in certain cases - dangerous object, 
Do any that we exaggerate, At the slightest 
slip, a false movement—the steel oreaks, 
" t sharply: it bends back, and the edges are 
vagt ke a saw, with which it makes its atrocious 
“ nda, which are incurabie 
Quite lately, at Mons, in Belgium, a young girl 
slipped and fell. Had ehe not worn these terrible 
steele she would have euffered from nothing more 





1 s harmiess fal With the steel in her Corset the 
f yecame morta The « called whalebone, on 
iking ft, as it always does, a rough, jagged edge, 
which re open a terrible wound in the poor girl's | 
breast, from wh ashe Other numerous acci- | 
s, which if not mortal are at least serious from | 
sulta, ha been brought under our notice, | 
I'he ¢, ladies, make op your minds: do not al- 
low «- makers and corset - makers to put steels in 
V ases or Corseta, as they present so many sert- 
ous dangers without any advantage to compeusate 
tur them.-—-{ Adv.) 


MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been need fo 
mothers for thelr 


over ifty years by millions of 
children while teething, with perfect 
othes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and je the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by droggiete in every part of the 
world, ‘Twen! y five cents a bottle,—[{ Ade.) 





Svurswaior to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Stimon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 


f me; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon e Grange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Titroun, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 

‘ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
hn Europe and America. 


Unlike the + Duteh Proce Process, no A 
—— «or other oe or Dyes are 


Their delicious BREAK ates GOCOL Ay---35 
pure aad svlu ile, and costs less than one cent @ cup. 








60LD 


BY GROCERS ‘EVERYWHERE. 


__ WALTER BAER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





, 
Ladies! 
who read this must 
blame themselves if 
theyare everagain 
annoyed by 


Broken 
Corsets 


’ This advertise- 
ment tells how to 
‘double the life of your corset.”’ \tis by 
> wearing that clever idea, the Improved 


Pearl sticta 


If in your mew corset, it cannot break 
over the hips or in front. It will ¢ 
make your broken corset as comfort- 4 
able as when new, and not enlarge 
the size of your waist. Thousands 
wear and praise them. 






Se ee 





Mra. Frank Leslie says: “ 
of great use is 
bones and also 


in preventing the breaking of corset 
in keeping them in shape 


Try Them! Sold Everywhere. Ask your 


corset dealer ; if he hasn't them 

send his name, your corset size and 25 cents for 

sample pair to EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square 

New York. Agents wanted. Send for circular 
a 


I have found them 














Pears’ 


Pears’ is the only 
soap with neither fat 
nor alkali in it; it is 


the soap that 
cleans the skin and 
We 


want the living skin; 


only 
keeps it alive. 


we may as well have 


it clean. 








The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. 


Nestlé’s Food gives healthful sleep, builds firm, 
CS eS strong flesh and bone, and is safe. 


Nestlé’s Food does nos require the addition of cow's 


For 


milk, Water only is needed in preparation for use. 


Food 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to 
us for a large sample can, and our book, ‘‘ The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on agplnetion 


WRINGING DRY 


a 
eeer tacks oo > having tug the WARRANTED | Roi s". ot “the vaMEhe 


CAN W RINGER CO,, the largest manufacturers of 


7 ane r pameand warrantstam 
__ ‘oa rolln, Book $2.95 usefu Pwrlager information vine.” Address o 2 ae | New York, 


Rae’s Lucca Oil wet 


Received the following awards at the COLT 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 

‘For Excellence of the Product 
and Size of 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY) 


Leghorn, Italy. 


PURE BY 
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The danger of disease being conveyed through the 


a 
medium of cow's milk should be thoughtfully con- Babies 
sidered, when choosing a food for your baby. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, New York. 


AMERICAN WRINGER CO. | 





ringers and Rol 


‘The Perfection — -- 
of Olive Oil. 
“CX POSITION. 


Olive Wiavor.” 


'MBIAN 
and Fine, 


Manufacture. 


pie FactS— | I 





| her heart, or carry 


of her life, through 
motherhood. 


VoL. XXVIIL, No. to, 


DISFIGURING 
HUMORS 


Prevented by 





Cyncena Sear purifies and beautifies th 
skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to healthy 
activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, IRRITATED 
SLUGGISH, Or OVERWORKED PORES. 


Bold throughout 1 world, and especially by A phe and 
a & Sons, |. “king Edwardet. TL Lond P 
BgnY mae in, ndon. orem 
4 ry es > bole Prope. Boston, U. 8. A. 





WOMAN, 





Chun Ka Po says that you 
were born a female because 
of your wickedness in a pre- 
vious state of existance. If 
to be a woman was all you 
were obliged to suffer, your 
wickedness would seem to 
have been an excess of good- 
ness. For God has made 
you beautiful, till the pale pearl of ocean 
blushes in myriad jealous tints when it 
hangs pendant on your breast. 

But to be a woman means to bear, to bear 
and rear. No one but a woman knows the 
full meaning of these few words, or how 
much woman is called upon to bear that 
she may fulfill the God-given mission of 





| her existance—the mission of motherhood. 


In early youth she is forced to face the 
realities of life, and becomes conscious of 
the recurrant days of misery which twelve 


| times a year will demand patience, courage 
| and strength. 
| sense of her discomfort, the emptiness of 
| life, the sense of depression, bear down up- 
| on her like a chill hand? 
| years, perhaps, before the frosts of age 


Is it a wonder that the cold 


It will be many 


touch her vitally, and like Winter, seal the 
springs of life. And evén then is danger. 

What a blessing it will be to her to know 
that Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic, will help her bear, and bear and 
rear, and month by 
month, through life, 
lighten her burdens, 
warm her body and 


her triumphant 
through the ordeal 


And should you 
some day touch the 
rosy lips of babyhood 
with a mother's kiss, 
you will have food 
for him too. 

Write for five pretty little books," Secrets,” 
sent free. Mention this Publication 

ADDRESS. 
“ PABST-HILWAUKEE.” 








U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect « perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving & description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, w' terms and references, free ddress 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL'Ss 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
theonly srensant, prompt. perfect ) 
relief and permanent cure for a!! 
ag oo 


and NEURA 
Ra, i on postal. 
Trak this paper. 
60c. per 


The Dr ‘weil Mes, i) 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index to Chimneys” 
free, if you write for it. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys Jast as a teacup 


lasts. 








Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up 


Capes, $4 up 
Jackets 


Duck Suits, $4.50 up; Shirt Waists, 89 cents up 

We have prepared for this season the most stylish line 
of Suits, Wraps, Waists and Skirts that we have ever 
shown. They are all illustrated and described in our 
new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready 

We make every garment to order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and prepay all express charges. 

We will be pleased to send you our Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 
more than FIFTY SASIPLES of the materials’ from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents postage. Among our samples. are all the 
latest materials for Tailor-made Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
Skirts, Waists, etc. ou may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also seil suitings and cloakings by the 
yard at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West aad Street, aw Pace nas 






After using it dolly Ser Smonthsa 
lady 'eekin will as pink, soft 
Ge ond velvety, ag pure and clear 
as the most delicious baby's 
It iz not an artificial cos- 
a 


a jsues thus peaking eee 
pf 
% fess tag marks andscars. itis harm- 
lens as dew, and as )peuraning 
to the skin as to the 
= send cre prepaid. Bottle lasts 3 


ve beral i 
GURVAISE CuAWAM. “Beau: Doctor,” 1424 
Michigan Ave. 


NEW Tees STATE p— NOV (Wholesale & Retail), 
672 Fulten Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 















Known 
Everywhere. 
Sold Everywhere. 

Grown Everywhere. 


Fi your dealer for them 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1895. 
Invaluable to all planters and lovers 
of Fine Veretables and Beautiful 
vers. Write for it—Free. 
D. M. FERRY & ©00., 
Mich. 


mle THE ORIGINAL 
~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, —See that the 
name on each 


Send 5e, for sample package. 
leal Co. 
No. 1¢8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 








POORSESESEOE SES SERLEMOD 


FREE BEAUTY | 


4 
| 
For a Postal Card ; 
4 


Your name and address on a postal card, 
mailed to Wright & Co., Chemists, Dept. e G,” 
» Detroit, Mich., will brin we asample box, 

free, of W right’s Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap, 4 
and if you don’t look better in a week it's¢ 
P yourown fault. No soapy taste. Large box4 

sent on receipt of 25c. in stamps. Gives ele-¢ 
> gant lustre, preserves the enamel, cures sore 4 
> gums, anis delightful and refreshing to the ¢ 
p in mouth. Take 1 no substitute. 4 





gigs 


Abhpbpidb bbhrhprop»__»s 4 
Vvrr vy 





me 
wry SPORES OO 








The Delicious F 


Refreshing ae and soft uty im- 
parted to Sune skin by Pozzont’s Powpsr, 
commends it to ali jes. 


nce 








Gum | 


ons t 
Pepsin bowing’ Gum. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


DB. Alonan & { 


(8th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Dept. 


THIRD FLOOR, 


Are now prepared to take orders for 


Walking, Yachting, Golf 
and Mountain Gowns, after 
the newest Foreign Models, 


from a choice collection of Scotch and 
lrish Tweeds and Cheviots, English 
Serges, etc., of this season’s impor- 
tation, at very 


MODERATE PRICES. 


enol) 
| Constable Kk Cs 


| «CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
Celebrated 


UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Gentiemen, and Children. Merino, 
Silk-and-Wool, and All-Wool Union Suits and 
Garments. Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Wool, Lis/e- 
Thread and Silk Vests, Drawers, and Union 
Suits. Spring Hosiery. English, French, and 
German Hose and Ha/f-Hose, Black and Colors, 
Warranted Fast Color. Ladies’ Real Balbriggan 
Hose, Children's 3-4 Hose and Socks. Men’ s 
Real Balbriggan Half-Hose. Bicycle Hose. 


: Droadovay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











HOOK and EYE, 


EASILY ADJUSTED 
AND ro J 





























G =fy CHICAGO 
WAIST 
Style FOR 
| Durability - 
} 


If your dealer cannot supply this 
waist we will send sam oon 
on receipt of $1.0. Colors. white, 
drab, black. L om 18 to 80. ‘Button 
or clasp fro 

CACE-DOWNS Co. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 


WANTED S32%3ant« 
to consider the merits of 
the HYGEIA CO SET. 


Best sellers on record For particulars address 
WESTERN CORSET CO, f St. Louis, Mo. 


Canfield 




















Dress Shield 








66 A™ be sure to put this same 
Redfern cord binding on my 

Easter 

% gown, 

you 

. won't 

have 

a bit of 

» trouble 

in 

matching 

* the 





Velveteen 


KS- Skirt Binding 


is made in 4il dress 
shades.” 


A set of the “‘S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt, mailed for 10 cents in stamps 
Address 


The S-H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
“S.H.& M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 








CASH’S 


CAMBRIC FRILLING | 


| dash of embroidery; and 


For_underwear and children’s dresses. 


| A most durable trimming. 








| Made of the finest cambric. 


NOQTE THE DRAWING-IHREAD banana 






* 
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SOLD 
PORE AGRERGAVE VAM O WETS e 


LEADING 
RETAILERS. 


They can be had either w with the drawing-thread as in 
already ruffled and banded for sewing on at once. 
Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 
contains man be tee hints, and woven enmeses of the 
et of the stores the goods 

Free by mall 


J.& J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 


cut, or 


material 
can be obtal 





THERE 18 A“ BEST” IN EVERYTHING- 


A Lady’s Bicycle | 


should be 

Light, 
Graceful, 
Easy -running. 





Weight, 2 pounds. 


That’s 
th 


- “Stearns.” 


Consult your interests by reading our cata- 
logue; it tells many truths about bicycles, 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse. N. Y. 
New York City and Brooklyn Agents, Bidwell- 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway & soth Street, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by usi i 
Sense 






being benefited whews medical skill has 
failed. No gertag or re attachment 
to irritate the ea ite for pam 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
184 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


KILLS EVERY PAIN 


The moment it is applied. Nothing 
like Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
for pain, inflammation, and weak- 








ness. Instantaneous and infallible. 





“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.’ 


THE SPRING 


ASSORTMENT OF 


PRIESTLLY’S BUACHE DRESS Goons 


Includes 
j ; - 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFPECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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A. A.VANTINE & CO, 

The largest . Chinese, Turk- 

ish, Persian, Egyptian, and India 
House in the World. 

877 & 879 Broadway, New York. 


Owing to Tariff Reductions we offer 
25% DISCOUNT on our Entire Stock. 


ORIENTAL CUSHIONS. 
India Cotton Print Cushions, 
25 to 30 in. square, 4.50 to 6.50, less 25 
per cent., 3-38 to 4.88 
Japanese Satin Cushions, 
Embroidered in gold, 22 in. square, blue, 
cream, old rose and old blue, 7.50, less 
25 per cent., 5.63 
Indian Velour Giitaene, 
Printed, 28x28 in., 10.00, less 25 per 
cent., 7-50 


ce 
\ 





Spring and Summer 
Dress Goods Novelties. 


The wonderful demand for high- 
class Crepons, has forced us to 
exact from the foreign markets 
an early delivery. Asa result we 
now have on our counters, several 
cases, just received from Paris and 
London, of Double Crinkle, plain 
wool and silk-warp Crepons; also 
Black with a small needle-work 
many 
other different, distinctive styles 
and designs, that cannot be pre- 
cured elsewhere. 

Our collection of popular Dress 
Goods is unsurpassed. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
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Le oe 


Well- 

dressed 

men 

wear ; 

shirts : 

made of 6 

Pride 
of the 

West 

muslin. ° 





. 
. 
* 
¥ 
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AION SOOT NII 


| 


-MODERN MISSIONS 


IN THE EAST 


Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. 
By EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. With 
an Introduction by EDWARD D. EATON, 
D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 


There is much in this posthumous work of 
Dr. Lawrence that will give comfort and en- 
couragement to those who are interested in 
foreign missions, —NV. Y. 7imes, 

The subject would appear to be exhausted in 
the contents of this truly noble work by a truly 
able, brilliant, and devoted Christian minister. 
— Boston Courier. 

The catholic spirit of the author has made a 
volume of greater interest even than his narra- 
tive of interesting facts. — Brooklyn Lagle. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB The above work is for sale by all booksellers, o1 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 


of the price. 
THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfumed Raths. Sure 
4 cure for Colds, ay ay ete. 


and prevents Obesity. Sen 
seriptive circular. MAYOR, LANE 
& CO, 128 White Street, New York, 
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r oot Doukab lignes sand Bathing Appliances. 
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SOME ANECDOTES OF 
Py sles * Na ; 
ut 
7. n sant rap 
Certa i s « Then turning to 
- d Stop the battle for ten 
s Iw to write my name for s child 
I iT) minotes, w asked the 
Yea, et Nap ' I k muecl 
} I ue 
‘ { Wat whet vas r, an 





OVERHEARD IN 
| ae 
A SORRY, OLD FELLOW 


A FOOLISH 
I tok m ne'er to ¢ 
Al wae it not 
diculous of men, 
at my word! 


MAN 


me again, 


abeord 7 


He took me 


Why t he’s so far from keen’ 
Iw d fl) me with dismay 

If wome siways had to mean 
Exactly what they say. 





—E 
te, wot’s an oration, anyway ?” 

‘It's about a gallon o’ talk to bring 
ylnt of the argyment! 


4 







TUE JOYS OF 






Wie. “Now, GEORGE DEAR, REMEMBER: 
wer.” 








THE 
“By Jove,I'm BusteD! 
BUT IT'S IMPOSSIBLE 


RURAL LIFE. 











AN 


NAPOLEON 
aide riding hastily to the Emperor's side, cried out, 


breathlessly, 
the battle is lost.” 
’ retarned the Emperor 


* Sire 
“ Good, 
I don’t want it any more 
Listening to a discussion among his officers as to the 
value of a name,}Bonaparte once said, “It has much. 
Do you suppose that I could ever have become Em- 
peror of France if my name had been Skaggs? No, 
no. The French will stahd a great deal, but Emperor 
Skagg* would have aroused their deepest animosity.” 


** Let it stay lost. 








BAGGAGE-ROOM 


TRUNKY, CAN'T YOU LEND ME A FIVER?” 
I'M STRAPPED MYSELF.” 


His LUCK 


Vow Buomwern. “ I had the most singular thing happen 
to me the other day. Did you ever go into a man's 
place to pay a bill yomowed him and flnd him out?” 

Piankuveton (emphatically). “No, sir. Did that 
h og to you?” 

ow Brumen, “It did. I took a notion, or rather I 
nerved myself up to it, to settle up some bills that I 
owed. Soon my way up from my office I dropped in 
to see my fish-man.” 

Prankineror, “ And he was ont ?” 

Vow Biemer. “Correct. Then I tried my grocer- 
man. 

Puanktineton. “ He was ont.” 

Vow Buowen. “Right. Plenty of clerks, but no pro- 
wrietor. Of course I 
eft word that I called 
in to settle up, but 
wanted to see the pro- 
prietor first. Dispute 
about bill. See?’ 

Piankineron. “Oh 
yes. Thatstrengthens 
your credit.” 

Vow Bucuse. “ Ex- 
actly. Then 1 called 
to see my butcher, and 
I'll be hanged if he 
wasn't out also!” 

Piaxxineton. “ By 
Jove, but you were in 
Inck [” 

Vow Bucomer. “ No, 
I wasn't.” 

PLanKcineton. “Why 
net?” 

Vow Burwen, “When 
I got home, I found 
them all waiting for 
me,” 
———~———_ 

“1 wonder why taxes 
are genercily-due in 
March ?” said the sub- 
urban 

“It's easier to raise 
the wind then, I 
fancy,” said Wilkes. 


-———»>——_— 


“Is the head of the 
house « within?” in- 
quired the stranger. 
“The head of the 
house, is it?” replied 
the Irish gardener. 
* An’ do yez think ther 
house is a tor-rtle thot 
draws in its head whin 
iny wan comes along 7” 


DON T GET YOUR FEET 





INTERESTING 











ARTICLE. 


THE LOST BLAST. 
COMPANION PIEOE TO Tux ‘LOST cHoRD.” 


While seated one day at my bugle 
blew a most sonl-stirring. note, 
And the grand rebound of its tanefual sound 
Set all of my senses agloat. 


When I tried once more to repeat it, 
Alas! the sweet strain wouldn't come. 

I puffed and I blew the afternoon through 
Till my lips grew both cold and numb, 


In vain did-I- pucker my.lips up; 
In vain did my larynx outpour 

My musical breath till nigh unto death, 
For the note I could not encore. 


And new I am old and mem! 
My days upon earth are nigh past, 
And I sit and sigh for the time gone by 
When I bugled that long lost biast. 





Bareos. “You rem 
about how you cal 
ceeded in kissing ber.” 

Guteas. ** Oh yes, I believe I did.” 

Brisas. “ Being a hard girl to approach, it took the 
ulmost care on your part." 

Gaeos, “ Yes, that's so, Just like a frightened 
bird.” 

Bases. “ Exactly. It wae over balf an hour before 
you even dared to take ber hand.” 

Guioes, * Fally that.” 

Baiaes. “ You were sitting on the chair at the time. 
Then you moved over to the sofa.” + 

Geawes, “ Yes. 1 remember.” 

Breas. “Then you talked Platoulc friendship for 


a while.” 
Gereos. “ That's right.” 
* Gradually leading up to a more sentimen- 


her, yon told me yesterday 
on Miss Willowevap and suc- 


Brices. 
tal view of things. . Arm around her waist then.” 

Gaeas.. * That's it.” 

Buieos. “Then you kissed her. But it had to be 
done gradually. ery step bad to be considered.” 

Guiees. “ Youbet itdid! Very timid girl that.” 

Baroos. “ Precisely. Now, old fellow, it’s important 
that this thing be kept quiet.” 

Gmees. “ Kept quiet! » What for?” 

Brees, “It mast be jnet between ourselves. You 
mustn't let any other fellow know about it.” 

Guiecs, “ Why not?” 

Baieos. “ Weill, I was up there myself last night, 
and found your programme was a great *uccés«.” 

Tom Masson. 
_— 


“Tt's all nonsense, this talk about not catching the 
Speaker's eye,” sald Mrs. Talkitalk. “I'll wager if I 
ever went to Congress I'd catch his eye any time I 
wanted to.” 

“With the end of your umbrella?” queried Mr. 
Talkitalk. 




























































ARCHIBALD VANDERMILLION’S FATE. 


Miss Stella Delaney was lost in thought. This isa 
warning against venturing into unfamiliar territory. 
To do Stella justice, it must be said that she seldom 
waridered in thoughtful fields. But the present was an 
extraordinary occasion. 

Mr. Archibald Vandermillion had asked her to be- 
come Mra. Archibald Vandermillion, and he must have 
meant it, for he committed his prepecet to writing, and 
availed himself of the postal facilities in tranemitting 
it. Mr, Vandermillion was not by nature a courageous 
man,- He had not the nerve to propose verbally. That 
is why he sent a letter. 

Like the dutiful daughter that she was, Stella Dela- 
ney laid the letter in her mamma's lap and asked the 
maternal advice. Mrs. Delaney read it carefully, and 
then said, 

“1 don’t think Archibald Vandermillion would suit 
you at all for a husband.” 

“Why, mamma?” 

“ Well, in the first place, he is old enough to be your 
father.” 

“ But, mamma, girls often marry pert / men, espe- 
cially if they don't show their age particularly.” 

* But that is precisely what Mr. Archibald Vander- 
million does. - He shows every day of his age. Then, 
again, he has led a very wild life for at least thirty 
years, Think of that. He was sowing wild oats full 
ten years before yon were born. An inexperienc 
girl like you could do nothing whatever in managing 
aman likethat. He has had his own way all his life 
without the least restraint from a judicions wife, an 
it is very strange that he should think of giving up bis 
bachelor freedom.” 

* Bot, namma—” 

“Hear me out, Stella love. Not for all bis vast 
wealth, nor for the elegant establishment he — 
give you, would 1 commit my delicate daughter 
nineteen years to the care of such a man as Archibald 
Vandermillion. I should be an unnatural mother even 
to think of such a sacrifice for amoment.” The sort of 
wife he needs is ove who can curb his unbridled incli- 
nations and habiis, and transform him into a asefal 
member of society. For these reasons, Stella dear, I 
have resolved to marry him myself.” 

With the virtue of self-sacrifice upon her noble fea- 
tures, Mrs. Delaney swept out of the room, leaving her 
daughter loet in deep a as before remarked. 

jinttaM Henry Siviren. 


——_——_——_ 


Enoussn Teavetsen. “* What ie the matter?” 
Vacer. “Oh, sir! The vessel bas struck on a rock 
and is sinking.” 
Enouisu Teavettes. “How annoying! 4 doc- 
poe 5 forbidden me to swim so soon after having 
ned,” 
—————— 


“Can you read fairy stories with the same amount 
of sympathy now that you are av old man as when you 
were young 7” 

“Ob, yes; but I've changed the yi ow | about a 
little. Isympathize with the giants, for iustance, now, 


” 


instead of with that insufferable little pest, Jack. 






CONTAGIOUS. 


Mammy. “ DO YOU HEAR WHAT DER PHYSICIAN SAYS? YOU'VE GOT DE CHICKEN-POx. HAIN'T 
I DONE TOLE YER DAT SOMPFIN DREADFUL GWINE TER HAPPIN "LESS YOU KEPT AWAY FUM 


DAT HEN-COOP?” 























SUPPLEMENT 


A VISIT TO ST. PAUL'S. 


See illustration on page 198. 


Ts great cathedral church of St. Paul's, 
London, will never equal in attractive- 
ness the rival fane of St, Peter's ‘at West 
minster. Itis too new, too cold, too Protes- 
tant, may we say, for lovers of antiquity, 
and there does not cluster around it any of 
those great and pathetic traditions in which 
the Abbey is so rich. It is not, like the lat- 
ter, a visible link in the long chain of Eng- 
lish history. No king sleeps beneath its 
dome: no saint lies enshrined within its 
walls; above all, it has no Poets’ Corner ap- 
pealing to all who speak the English tongue 
with names that will outlast those of war- 
riors or statesmen. It is, however, one of 
the London sights that must be visited by 
strangers, and even to those born within the 
sound of Bow Bells a stroll through its 
vaulted aisles is a welcome relief from the 
bustle and roar of the surrounding streets. 
The body of the church is always open, free 
of charge, but a small fee is charged to those 
who wish to visit the crypt or the upper 
portions of the edifice, and tickets of ad- 
mission to these parts are to be bought at 
the foot of the staircase. The sights in the 
upper regions are the library,the Whispering 
Gallery, and the Stone Gallery, whence, on a 
fine day, nearly all London lies like a pan- 
orama stretched out beneath one’s feet. The 
tickets purchased at the foot of the ascent 
are collected at the entrance to the library 
corridor by an old verger or janitor, in a 
skull-cap and gown, two articles exceeding- 
ly useful in the draughty chill air of his 
post. The custodian of the library is an- 
other aged attendant, who points out what is 
chiefly worth notice in the books under his 
charge; these are not, however, of any re- 
markable antiquity or value. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 


SOAP | 


99% PURE 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchen 
of Dining Cars, because .the odor 
arising from a common soap in hot 
water is objectionable in acar. Is 
the odor any sess objectionable in 
your house ? 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Ow’ ti. 


exacom M, HEINISCH = =O 
Beautifying Cream| TABLE, TOILET,  QRNAMENTAL 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


Renovates 
the Skin 
and insures a 
Clear 
Complexion. 





Harmless, vegetable, efficient. Removes 
sallowness, blotches, blemishes, freckles, pock- 
marks. The only dermal preparation with rec- 
ommendations from KAPOSY, HEBRA, 
and BILLROTH, Vienna. It has taken 
medals at many Expositions, including the 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN, Chicago, 1893 

Set, $7.00. Agency at 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y. 
OLDEST STAND ON BROADWAY. NY. 









MILHAU's st. Paucs 
PHARMACY Cwapet- 
183 BROADWAY wes 

NEW YORK. 





REMINGTON SXSICES vice cottiogse, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 











spoil the broth,” Probably because they don’t use 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 
each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 








BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


Errs'’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


| BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
& LANMAN®S FPLORIDA WATER. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. | 


| 


Bartholdi 


the great Sculptor of the Statue 
of Liberty, 


writes of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 


‘*Vin Mariani increases 
and strengthens all our 
faculties.’’ 





Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for* Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists apd Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 62 W. 16th St., New York. 


Lowpow : 239 Oxford Street. 
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| i remember the brand 
| i F 
: 
ranco= 
3 
* 
; American. 
r a 
‘ sieninneeen | 
: 20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on | 
: application. Sold by grocers everywhere. 
¢ 
‘ we ea. 
| : Franco-American Food Co., 
: P. O. Box 150, New York. 











When you need 

























to the touch of 
SILVER 


EL 


scratches. 


instructions given for culture. 


aso ACRES OF NURSERY. 








restoring their beauty and brilliancy as when new. 
It never wears. 


To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culiure a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

434 YEAR. 


GOLD OR SILVER, in every form and finish, respond quickly 


RO- 
ct S1LIcON 


POLISH, 


It 
I's unlike others. 


Trial quantity can be had for the asking, or box, postpaid, 
15 cents in stamps. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 Joun Sraeet, New Yor City 


It’s sold everywhere. 


2 : cts, 


Also ten full-sized packets 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 





never 
| 














| Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 


Fevers. 
S f Fi 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 


| Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluabl. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


a ey 


BEAUTY 


IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance tor the skin. 


G 



















which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, ate univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this country The genuine 
imported article always bears the trade-mark 
ee moline."’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 26c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 





FREE upon re. U. 8. Depot 

citing » booklet For Lanoline 

oa 79 Murray St. 
New York. 











at NO Flies: 
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LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
SPECIALTY: 


SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


; WE PAY FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


ee eee 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 





























LETTER OF CREDIT 
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Available in any part of the world. 
Buy and sell Bills of Exchange. Charles 
A. Baldwin & Co., Bankers, 40 Wall 
New York, : 


Street, 








LIARPER’S BAZAR y SUPPLEMENT. 








up 2d 
FY ve | 
Weil oo saad 
LOYD Fee! 


“TICKETS, PLEASE”—THE JANITOR IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON.—([Szs Paces 197.] 
Dsaawn From Live Bry Pavi Rénovarp. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ROOKED.—{See Pace 194.) 
From THe Parstine sy Jonn A. Lomax, EXHIBITED AT THE Royal AcapEmy, Lonpon, 1894. 
















































HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 






F all the ills that flesh is heir to few cause more intense suffering than earache. 
Not only to children, but to grown people, it seems as if malignant sprites were 
at work tearing up the most sensitive organ of the body. 


Salva-cea, 


(TRADE-MARK 


the new Curative Lubricant, is just the remedy for such cases. A little of it placed 
in the ‘ear will give instant relief and permit quiet rest. It will accomplish the same 
result with 


Pains in the Joints, Aches and Sprains, Eczema, Burns, 
Neuralgia, Convulsions, Toothache, Boils, 
Lumbago, Ulcers, Bruises, Paralysis, Stings, 


and all kindred ills and complaints. It is in truth the most powerful healing agent 


ever dis« OV ered, 





- rece : marvellous remedy been before the iblic During this short time the marvellous cures that have been effected and the numerous important testimonials that 
| £g 
iprecedented in tl tory of the world. SALVA-CEA forms a medicine-chest in itself, and is absolutely invaluable in every household, 
H bop. P Hospital. and Institution~and / ra Pain-relicving, thing, and Curative Lubricant is likely to be required. No 





FRANCIS J. BURRAGE, West Newton, 
Mass., says: 
“I find it to be an excellent remedy for 
sprains and bruises, and a very useful external 
remedy.” 


EDWARD BURGESS writes: 


i b ‘ ’ 


MARTHA E. DOLLOFF, No. Windham, 
Maine, writes: 
** Please send me a box of SALVA-CEA, this 
being the third box I have sent for, as it is so 
wonderfully good I cannot be without it.” 


W. E. Cannon, Boston, Mass., writes: 


** As I have met with such favorable results 
from the use of SALVA-CEA, will you please send 
me a larger box, and enclosed you will find fifty 
cents. 


I had used it 
| : ‘ \ ’ i but not 
I ead a quan 
. { Hanne nd } ead tt on my 


| no exagyeration say that before 


JOHN E. PARSONS, Boston, lass., says: 


** LT have been a member of the police force in 

% this city for the past twenty-four years, and con 
§*Sequently am well known to many of its citizens. 
I have been a sufferer from Kheumatism more 
or less for forty years ; stiffness in the knee joints, 
and intense pain and lameness of the foot. Some 
months ago, during a severe attack, I was in 
duced to use your SALVA-CEA, and found its ef 


W. H. MORSE, Therapeutist and Con- 
sulting Chemist, certifies: 





1 have enjoyed the opport ty of examining 
ae ’ a - fects to be so marvellous—limbering my joints, 
test SALVA-CE and desire » exten o | : 
: . both § removing the pain, and giving me immediate, 
" t hearty wnmendation oth trom a 
. ; ' . " ; 7 and, so far, permanent relief 
: i \ therapeut al fandpoimn > 
I I am an enthusiast in its efficacy, and recom 
nh ‘ ! na et ower relneving ain : 
; . =< - ; b " mend it to all my friends. I have also seen 
vealing injury, and acting directly on injured or ? : 
b ; - jt wonderful beneficial effects from it in cases of 
eased net renders it invaluable Without fa 
Ft Sore Throat. 
wel a Au ir 1/¢SS . . ' e an unique, 
! If my humble testimony can be the means of 
altogether unlike any other preparation of . 


benefiting others, you have my permission to use 
my name in its praise.” 


R. W. TOULMIN, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: WILLIAM H. JAMES, 39 Seventh Ave- 


I ha SALVA-CEA, and find it an inval nue, New York, writes: 
' } . wy Kin ! irritation, giving “ Allow me to express to you my gratitude 
uD - nt salve for inducing me to try SALVA-CEA. I have been a 
f f ' 
an sa ' ‘ ' ving great sufferer from rheumatism for the past twen 
t i 


ty years, and have tried almost everything known 
to the public, and have never found any medi- 
cine that would help me for any length of time, 
until I commenced using SALVA-CEA. Have 
only used two boxes, and feel like a new man, 
pain of all descriptions has left me, and I shall 


ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. 
State L. A. W. and President Brooklyn 
Bicycle Club, writes : 








My desire t render a substantial favor to always consider it a wonderful remedy, as it has 
the Wheelmen of America imp« me to say a done so much for me. I cheerfully recommend 
good word for 5 CEA For that lamenes it to my friends.” J 
of m es wh nes to the moderate rider A Lapy writes :—‘'I have to thank you for the service of your valuable SALVA- F —_— 

h r| ttempts a long day's run, I have cea, for I can testify with truth it saved the life of my dear baby. It had bronchitis Tene dete oe anf an conte 
found nothing t ‘ ym pare th it: while for und whooping-cough severely after measles, . I sent for some, and rubbed it thor tigly « 
prains and bruises it rative and soothing ef oughly on baby’s chest, back, and soles of its feet, and in ten minutes the dear little At druggists’, or by mail 
fe ure really magical. I heartily recommend it lam uld take nourishment, and is now doing well.” THe BrRanpreru Co., 274 Canal St., N. Y. 





Salva-cea 


(TRADE MARK) 


fy GS és 


CHILBLAINS 


For Chilblains, Chaps, Roughness, Red Noses, 
Coughs, and Colds in the Head, Salva-cea stands 
unrivalled as a universal and permanent cure and 
preventive. The first application always gives relief. 
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